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of course, 


that’s too soon. 





What does “urgent” mean to you? Does it mean just 
getting there the next day? Or does it mean getting 
there on the next flight? At UPS we understand that 
different people have different definitions of the word 
“urgent.” Which is why we have an array of express 
delivery options. All guaranteed’? Across the U.S. And 
with UPS, you only pay for the distance your package 
actually travels. We even provide immediate tracking 
and delivery confirmation. So give us a call cee 
at 1-800-PICK-UPS or access us on the 

Internet at www.ups.com. We'll get right on it 
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You'd give your life for them. 
But that’s not what they want. 


They just want you 
to stay healthy. 
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The fact is, you could be 
at risk of having a first heart attack, 
if you have high cholesterol. 


PRAVACHOL is proven to help 
prevent a first heart attack. 


PRAVACHOL is the only 
cholesterol-lowering drug 
of its kind proven to help 
prevent a first heart attack. 
And the grim fact of the 
matter is, up to 33% of 
people do not survive their 
first heart attack. 
Improving your diet 
and exercise is important, 
but may not be enough. 
So, ask your doctor about 
Pravachol. It may help you 
live a longer, healthier life. 


PRAVACHOL, when used with 
diet, is proven to reduce the risk 
of a first heart attack, lower the 
risk of death from heart disease, 
and lessen the risk of heart 
surgery, based on a new landmark 
five-year study including over 
6,500 males with high cholesterol 
and no evidence of heart disease. 
PRAVACHOL is a prescription drug, 
so you should ask your doctor 
or healthcare professional if 
PRAVACHOL is right for you. Some 
side effects, such as slight rash 
or mild stomach upset, occur 
in about 2-4% of patients. 
PRAVACHOL should not be taken 
by women who are pregnant or 
nursing, people who are allergic 


Ask your doctor 


to any of its ingredients or by 
anyone with liver disease. Your 
doctor may perform blood tests 
to check your liver function 
before and during treatment. 
Tell your doctor right away if you 
experience any muscle pain or 
weakness, as it may be a sign of 
a rare, but serious side effect. Be 
sure to mention any medications 
you are taking so any possible 
serious drug interactions can be 
avoided. Please see important 
information on the next page. 





Visit our Web site at www.pravachol.com 


if Pravachol is right for you or call 


1-800-PREVENT 
PRAVACHOL helps prevent first heart attacks. 


©1996 Bristol Myers Squibb Co. 
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BILL COSBY DISPLAYED INCREDIBLE CLASS 
in the shadow of the tragic death of his 
son Ennis [NATION, Jan. 27]. He request- 
ed that the media show “dignity.” To 
my amazement, the media responded. 
There were no more gory shots of Ennis 
Cosby lying dead in the road. However, 
it’s sad that such a request would proba- 
bly have gone unheeded had it been 
someone else’s Dignity is not 
accorded the common man by the 
media. But such insensitive publicity is a 
practice that must stop. 
Mimi Jones-Ellison 
Coraopolis, Pennsylvania 


son. 


IT IS TRAGICALLY IRONIC THAT A PERSON 
who has spent so much of his time bring- 
ing laughter into the lives of others has 
now had his own laughter taken away. If 
everyone had had a Bill Cosby/Cliff 
Huxtable for a father, maybe the person 
who shot Ennis would have been inca- 
pable of committing this horrible crime. 
Charlie O. Starnes 

Westlake Village, California 





A Death in the Family 

6¢ Why has Bill Cosby been dealt 
such a terrible blow? How would 
his TV character Cliff Huxtable 
explain it all to us?99 


Port Chester, New York 


AS A FORMER CLASSMATE OF ENNIS’ AT 
Morehouse College, I can confirm that 
every positive, wonderful thing that has 
been printed about him is true. He was 
an exceptional person, and the world is a 
darker place for his passing. 
David Brantley III 
North Brunswick, New Jersey 


WHY DID YOU RESORT TO USING PHOTO- 

graphs of a grieving family and a body 

bag? Can't you trust the written story to 
bring the images to life? 

Cathy James 

Indianapolis, Indiana 


AMERICA HAS PRODUCED GRAND DRAMA 
in crime for decades. But only when the 
deceased are famous or near famous are 
the internal fires of fear and grief stoked. 
The death of Ennis Cosby is a tragedy, 
unquestionably, but others will die a 
similar death in Los Angeles, New York 
City and Washington. Will those deaths 
incite the nation to show outrage against 
violence? When will realize that 


we 


these victims had fathers, mothers, sib 
lings? We have lost our ability to weep for 
faceless, nameless victims. They deserve 
our sympathy as much as celebrities do. 
Michael Timothy Waterman 
Washington 


THANK YOU, TIME, FOR GIVING THIS 

important story the prominent place it 

deserves. Millions share the Cosby fami- 

ly’s grief and wish them comfort. May 
justice be done. 

Eileen Mericle 

Ames, lowa 


THE HEAVIEST BURDEN THAT A PARENT 
can carry is the untimely death of a child. 
The manner of death is of no conse- 
quence, but when one thinks that in this 
case it was the ruthless hand of a crimi- 
nal that was responsible, one wonders 
why fate chose as its victim Cosby, the 
virtual father of many American families. 
Leesa Desai 

New York City 


WHY DO WE NEED GUNS? WHAT PURPOSE 
do they have in society except to encour- 
age murder and mayhem? Why shouldn't 
guns be banned? Anyone caught using a 
gun while committing a crime should be 
put behind bars for the rest of his or her 
life. If this punishment won't deter 
crime, I don’t know what will. 
Kanchan K. Lall 
Wallingford, Pennsylvania 


Small-Town Heroes 


YOUR STORY ON THE GREEN BAY PACKERS 
tried to explain the fans’ pride in their 
team and their unique relationship with 
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Over a fourth of the gasoline you buy owes its existence 


Kay 


to an idea, to a scribble in the notebook of two Mobil 


scientists. They discovered that Zeolite catalysts (crystals the size 
of a speck of flour) could make crude oil yield way more gasoline 
than ever before. Their discovery led to a process that is now 


being used in nearly every major refinery in the world. It has 
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saved consumers billions of dollars a year and has greatly 
extended the Earth's precious oil reserves. It has also caused 
Charlies Plank and Edward Rosinski, who together hold 159 U.S. 
patents and whose careers epitomize Mobil’s commitment to 
science and technology, to be elected to the National Inventors 


Hall of Fame. To learn more, visit our Web site at www.mobil.com. 
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it [Sport, Jan. 27], but words cannot 
express the euphoria of attending a 
Packers game in Green Bay, Wisconsin. 
It must be experienced live. The quality 
of leadership, the respect for one anoth- 
er and the fans, and the ability to focus on 
one thing throughout the season have 
brought the Packers to where they are. 
Wisconsin couldn’t be prouder of its 
team than it is right now. 
Kim Krueger 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


MAYBE THE COUNTRY CAN LEARN SOME- 
thing from the players on the Green Bay 
team about values that really matter. 
Mark Scanlan 

Hartford, Wisconsin 


CONGRATULATIONS TO WRITER STEVE 
Wulf for his insight into Wisconsin 
humor. The element of “outrageous 
irony” is often missed by those who do 
not hail from my home state. The 
Cheesehead label, for instance, originat- 
ed as a scornful putdown by tourists. The 
sponge-plastic cheese hats worn by 
Packer fans are an example of Wiscon- 
sinites’ one-upping those who would 
mock the state. 
Carl F. Hoffman 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio 


IN YOUR STORY YOU APPEARED TO BE GLO- 
rifying Favre’s “sense of adventure” off 
the field when he laid out an offender at 
a local bar. By writing approvingly about 
a blatant act of violence, you perpetuat- 
ed a senseless image of macho aggres- 
sion. For the kids who look up to this 
football hero, it is just one more signal 
that punching the daylights out of some- 
one is a good thing. 
Bill Sokol 
New York City 


IT’S ABOUT TIME WISCONSIN GOT SOME 
good press. It’s difficult to describe the 
euphoria now that Lombardi’s trophy is 
home again. However, you got our reg- 
ular-season standings wrong. The Pack- 
ers weren't 12-4; they were 13-3! Please 
don’t take away even one morsel of the 
recognition that our hardworking green- 
and-gold men deserve. 
Toby Hensel 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


It’s Not the Cows Who Are Mad 


RE YOUR STORY ON THE FEAR THAT BOVINE 
spongiform encephalopathy (mad-cow 
disease) might occur in the U.S. 
(HEALTH, Jan. 27]: I would like to remind 
you to be cautious when publishing such 
reports. A careless story could seriously 
damage the U.S. beef industry. The U.S. 








has never had a case of BsE. It is not com- 

mon for Americans to eat cattle brains, 

the organ most likely to be the problem, 

if in fact eating any part of the cow actu- 
ally causes the disease in humans. 

Sarah Buxkemper 

Ballinger, Texas 


AMERICAN CATTLEMEN SUPPORT THE IN- 
tent of the FDA proposal to ban the use of 
certain animal tissue in feed as another 
precaution to prevent BSE in U.S. cattle. 
This measure, however, is only one of 
many that cattlemen and the govern- 
ment have taken since 1986 to keep BSE 
out of the U.S. Such safeguards strongly 
dispute virologist Robert Rohwer's 
assertion that the “only thing that stands 
between us and a BSE epidemic is unmit- 
igated luck.” Consumers need to know 
that what keeps U.S. beef safe and BsE- 





vice. Maybe he could start in one of 
the areas that suffered cuts from 
the famous Contract with America.” 
Nat Longley of Wallingford, Penn- 
sylvania, thought it odd that Gin- 
grich didn’t lose his job. Comment- 
ed Longley: “Most of us would have 
been fired or at least suspended if 
we had done something bad enough 
to be fined $300,000. There’s 
something wrong with America 
when pro basketball has higher 
moral standards than Congress.” 

















free is not luck but the combined efforts 
and commitment of America’s cattlemen 
and the government. These efforts are 
well worth it in safeguarding the health 
of U.S. cattle. Consumers can eat U.S. 
beef with total confidence. 
Gary Weber 
Executive Director of Regulatory Affairs 
National Cattlemen’s Beef Association 
Washington 


WHY EAT BEEF? WE COULD JUST AS EASILY 
eat soy protein. What would we risk? 
Slimmer bodies, clearer arteries, health- 
ier farmland and maybe even a clear 
conscience. There could be a spiritual 
benefit to re-examining our greed for 
meat, Maybe we're the mad ones. 
Laura J. Wallace 
Baltimore, Maryland 


The Citadel Erupts Again 


I FOUND THE DEPARTURE OF FEMALE 
cadets Kim Messer and Jeanie Mentavlos 
from the Citadel disturbing [SocreTy, 
Jan. 27]. The two claimed sexual harass- 
ment and vicious hazing, and it is hard to 
comprehend that people would behave 
so horribly to other human beings. This 
is just a school, right? It’s not as if lives 
were at stake or actual combat was going 
on. And even if that were so, I can’t 
understand how washing someone's 
mouth out with cleanser helps prepare 
for combat. However, my time in the 
U.S. Army taught me a lot of things, and 
the most important lesson was “never 
quit”—even when faced with seemingly 
unbearable odds, never give up. Unfor- 
tunately, Messer and Mentavlos did just 
that. When you quit once, it becomes 
easier to do so the next time you are 
faced with adversity. It is truly a pity that 
the two started quitting now. 
David R. Vaillancourt 
Auburn, Maine 


YOUR STORY STATED THAT HALF THE 
Citadel's freshman female cadets have 
quit the school. Yes, it’s true that 2 out of 
4 dropped out, but what about the 81 
men who also quit out of a class of 581? 
And while most “knobs” drop out during 
the first few weeks of the semester, these 
women hung in there until the bitter 
end. The two remaining women cadets 
continue to do well at the Citadel. After 
reading about the vicious hazing, which 
supposedly builds character but instead 


_ seems to keep these students at a juvenile 


level, 1 can only ask, What company 

would want to fill its jobs with men who 

set people on fire and force them to sing 
obscene songs? 

Mary Shelton 

Riverside, California 
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FLONASE: Nasal Allergy Ch 
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If you checked these...check this. 


Ask your doctor about FLONASE. It keeps your 
nasal allergies in check. FLONASE relieves sneezing 
and itchy, runny nose — even stuffy noses. 





FLONASE works where you need it, in your nose, to nosebleeds, headache, and sore throat) 

relieve all nasal symptoms for allergy sufferers. occurred in fewer than 7 out of 100 people. 

FLONASE works for a full 24 hours Only your doctor or health care provider can 
FLONASE won't put you to sleep or keep you awake determine the best treatment option for you. 

like some antihistamines or decongestants do. Allergy relief right under your nose. 
FLONASE is a prescription drug for patients 12 years ® 

of age and over. Effectiveness of FLONASE depends FLONASE 

on regular use, but it is not addictive. symptoms may : ' 

begin to improve within 12 hours. Maximum nasal ( ) 
symptom relief may take several days. The most fluticasone propionate 
common side effects (nasal burning, nasal irritation, NASAL SPRAY, 0.05% 


Please see important information on the following page. 


For more information and a $5.00 rebate coupon, call 1-800-FLONASE (1-800-356-6273, ext.71) 
or visit www.flonase.com 
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the respect of the fans. Unfortunately, 
Baiul thought she could enter the pros 


Finding Work Outside the City 

YOUR STORY ABOUT WHERE THE JOBS ARE 
today was simplistic [BUSINEss, Jan. 20]. 
Great, if you know how to program a 
computer, can work in an amusement 


park or sell fast food in a major metro- 
politan area. But what about 


work hard. She has to realize that life is 
don’t do those things? 


pete and perform as a professional, but it 
not all fun and games. 
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The French Take but Don’t Give 


RE YOUR STORY ON THE TROUBLES IN 
relations between the U.S. and France we) 
[Wor Lp, Jan. 27]: So what else is new? N A S A D I D N + J U Ss T 
The French are being contentious and 
uncooperative. They take, but they don't 
give. We should stop bending over back 
ward to mollify them 
Willard A. Monsell 
Kent, Connecticut 


Larry Flynt Look-Alike S AY T Oo J I M L Ov E & L, 


THE COMMENTARY ON HOW THE FILM 
The People vs. Larry Flynt glosses over 
Flynt’s faults included a picture of him at 
his desk [SpecraTor, Jan. 27]. He looks 
just like Jabba the Hutt, from Star Wars. 

Virginia Remes 
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A Smart Way to Build Towards Your Retirement 


It’s IRA Time. 
Who’s Helping You 


With No-Load Funds? 


Introducing PruChoice*“—A Powerful Combination of Choice and One-On-One Help 


More and more mutual fund investors are discovering the benefits of working with a 
professional advisor. Now you can choose many of today’s most popular load and no-load 











PruChoice 
Choose from today’s 
popular fund families 








funds for your IRA, with help from a Prudential Securities Financial Advisor, and without 
paying any sales charges or loads—just one low program fee of 1.25% of assets® 

















a cas PruChoice for your IRA is as easy as: 3 Your Financial Advisor 
ance Cap elps you meet your 
Berger It starts with help from changing needs. 
Cohen & Steers a professional—even Over time, chances are you'll need 
Dreyt for your no-loads. to revise your investment strategy. 
After completing the PruChoice That's where your Financial 
eye Investment Planning Advisor can make a big 
ounders Questionnaire, you and your difference, analyzing your 
Hotchkis & Wiley Financial Advisor will discuss needs and helping you make 
INVESCO your specific investment needs the right adjustments to 
1Al and map out a mutual your portfolio. 
Jonus fund strategy that’s right 
; for you. P. 
Lazard Fréres ayn 
At the center of your investment plan IRA custodial 
Lexington : ‘ 2 
Zero in on is your Prudential Securities Financial Advisor, fee with 
MFS your choice working with you to help you get and stay on PruChoice. Now, with 
Midas of more than track toward your financial goals panei: ae F : 
an annual contribution of 
Montgomery 200 funds and pay just $250 to your Prudential Securities IRA, you'll 
Neuberger & Berman no sales charges. PruChoice makes it easy pay no custodial fee for that year. 
Oakmark to select the right mutual funds by focusing on a 
PBHG select menu of funds, each hand picked for over- Call today for a free PruChoice 
catial {all quality and performance history. An easy- jnformation kit. 
Prud “a / C0s¢ ha. een Quarterly Account 
r ae ee fs Tain 
Robertson Stephens | Popular 4: whee and on —— Monitor keeps 1-800-654-5454 ext. 77 
Royce ms Moldy your pet you up-to-date www.prusec.com 
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Strong me lu are performing. (> p Z 
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For more complete information about any fund available through PruChoice’ including charges and expenses, obtain a prospectus by calling 
the number above for the Prudential Securities branch nearest you. Please read the fund's prospectus carefully before you invest or send 
money. *12b-1 fees may apply. © 11/96 Prudential Securities Incorporated, One Seaport Plaza, NY, NY 10292. Member SIPC 
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NANCY GIBBS WAS HAVING DINNER IN A 
Georgetown restaurant with Madeleine Al- 
bright last week only a few hours before the 
world learned that her parents were Jewish 
and that some of her relatives had perished 
in the Holocaust. Soon she would have to 
face questions that were personal and pain- 
3 ful. “It is a measure of Albright’s diplomatic 

training,” says Gibbs, “that she was able to get 
through a two-hour dinner without betraying much outward 
sign of all that she was juggling.” While the two women cov- 
ered a wide range of subjects, Albright’s press aide, Jamie Ru- 
bin, was called to the phone so often that he managed to swal- 
low only a few bites of his dinner. The new Secretary of State, 
Gibbs noticed, generously shared her dessert with him. 


DIANA WALKER FOR TIME 





ANN BLACKMAN and DOUGLAS WALLER ARE 
used to dealing directly with top officials in 
Washington, but the access they were given 
to Madeleine Albright last week was remark- 
able. For Blackman, who met Albright when 


TEVE LISS FOR TIME 


a 


vice-presidential campaign and has kept in 
touch with Albright’s network of close 

f women friends, it was a chance to renew old 
ties. Waller, meantime, followed Albright through a typical 
workday, riding in her limousine and sitting in on meetings 
from 7:30 a.m. until late in the evening. “She’s fun to cover,” 
says Waller, our new State Department correspondent. “But I 
came away exhausted just watching the pace she kept.” 





This is as close 
to an air bag as any 


kid should get. 


TAMMY DRUMMOND, OUR MIAMI BUREAU 
chief, knows firsthand about the problems of 
the police in Haiti. When a gang of thieves 
surrounded her rented car in Port-au-Prince 
last year and stole a suitcase and a computer, 
she was immediately hauled into a police sta- 
tion by the cops and and accused of running 
over one of the robbers. “They eventually let 
me go,” says Drummond, “but it was with 
much apprehension that I returned to report on the police for 
this week’s issue.” What she discovered is chilling. “Given the 
inadequate training and lack of resources,” she says, “what 
amazes me is that things aren’t even worse.” 


+s 





TONY SAVINO—SIPA FOR TIME 





she was working on Geraldine Ferraro’s 1984 | 


RICHARD ZOGLIN, OUR MEDIA CRITIC, CHANGED 
one long-standing habit while working on 
this week’s story on NBC News. “I always 
watch the nightly news at 6:30,” he says, “but 
I mix it up by watching a different network 
_ every night.” For the past few weeks, howev- 
er, he taped all three news shows in order to 
compare what each was doing. Zoglin be- 

¥ lieves that despite the pressures of the mar- 
ketplace, all three major networks produce basically serious 
and responsible news broadcasts, yet “NBC has probably moved 
further away from the traditional newscast, and its success is 
causing everyone to sit up and take notice.” Zoglin’s story re- 
flects his—and this magazine’s—continuing interest in the way 
news organizations are coping with the challenge of attracting 


JAMES KEYSER FOR TIME 








viewers or readers. 
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441 put a quick stop to that— 
using draconian, lack-of- 
due-process methods.97 
—FBI Director Louis Freeh, 
after his three-year-old son set 
off security alarms at home 
and police raced to the scene 


é4\ have to confess that it 
has crossed my mind that 
you could not be a Republican 
and a Christian.9? 
—Hillary Rodham Clinton, 
addressing the National 
Prayer Breakfast 


éElizabeth’s back at the 
Red Cross, and I'm walking 
the dog.77 
—Bob Dole on nsc’s Today 
show, discussing life after the 
presidential election 


é4it’s almost as long as the 
Kennedy presidency or our 
participation in the Second 
World War.77 
—Geraldo Rivera on the dura- 
tion of the Simpson case 


441 don’t know why, but I feel 
like I’m home. | hope | will be 
back soon.7? 
—Golfer Tiger Woods in his 
mother’s native Thailand 





WINNERS & 


MERGER OF THE WEEK: Crusty old J.P. Morgan becomes the common folks’ 
financier as white-shoe Wall Street firm Morgan Stanley joins broker-for-the-little-guy 
Dean Witter in a $10 billion deal, creating the nation’s largest securities company 
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FRANK SINATRA y 

Mia works that old black magic. Next to the Komodo dragon prepares to mate. If her part- 

Woodman, 0!’ Blue Eyes is Mr. Tenderhearted ner doesn't fancy her, he'll have her for lunch 

DIANE BLOOD GENNIFER FLOWERS 

Can you conceive it? Court clears way for An affair to regret. She's the First Mistress of 

British widow to use dead hubby's sperm a new pay-as-you-go cybersex Website | 
PETER JENNINGS U.S. POSTAL SERVICE 

It's not as easy as ABC, as the suave anchor Love is no longer in the air. Necking swans re- 

signs up to get hitched for the fourth time place the four-letter word on 1997 stamp 
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PINNING THE COMMANDANT 


General Charles Krulak, the 
head of the Marine Corps, has 
been busy denouncing the bru- 
tal September 1991 blood-pin- 
ning ritual recently seen on tele- 
vision. Last week, in fact, Krulak 
wrote a letter to the parents of all 
his young soldiers declaring that 
“tradition in the Marine Corps 
has nothing whatsoever to do 
with hurting or humiliating each other.” But 
Mom and Pop might not be so reassured if they 
knew that until two months before the incident, 
Krulak headed the unit in which the bloody haz- 
ing took place. He commanded the 2nd Force 
Service Support Group at Camp Lejeune, North 
Carolina, from June 1990 to July 1991. An aide 
says Krulak had no knowledge of such brutality, 
adding that the general spent part of that time 
in the Middle East during the Gulf War and 
had a pair of lower-ranking officers between him 
and those who pounded pins into their fellow 
Marines’ chests. | —By Mark Thompson/Washington 


JOHNSON FOR TIME 






NOT SO FAST 


Oops! Senate G.O.P. leader 
“esata Lott realizes that 
custom dictates the 


President go first in the 
State of the Union 
procession. “Someone told 
me | was supposed to 
scatter rose petals before he 
walked down,” Lott quipped. 
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RAW DATA 


Aletter sent by Unabomber suspect Ted Kaczynski to the 
Montana consumer-affairs department 


Theodore J. Kaczynski 
HCR Box 27 


» 
Lincoln MT 79699 


July 9, 199 
Montana State Commerce Department 
a RECEIvep 
Helena MT 59601 JUL Og 199) 
Dear Sirs: CONSUMER APFAURg 


I have a complaint about the Lincoln Telephone Company of 


The problem is that some of 
Pay phones malfunction in such a way as 
quarters. 
register, and the coin release doesa't work, 
can't put the call through and your quarters 
Call does g0 through and you've pat into the 
than the price of the call. This probles has 


severg]) years. 
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the Lincoln Telephone Company's 


to steal the caller's 


or it doesn't 
So that either you 

are lost, or else the 
phone 25¢ or 50¢ more 
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SEREVENT: Twice-a-day prevention of asthma symptoms. 


“When you have asthma, two 
ie uffs twice a Cay is a lot better 
| \ than puffing all day long.” 


SEREVENT is the only long-acting, inhaled bronchodilator. SEREVENT is 

; AY designed to help prevent your asthma symptoms before they start. When 
used just two puffs, twice a day — morning and evening — approximately 

12 hours apart, SEREVENT helps keep air passages open so your breathing 
remains free and clear. Results compared to fast-acting bronchodilators: 

* Less chance of waking up in the middle of the night, coughing or wheezing 
* Fewer symptoms with exercise 

* Fewer episodes of difficult breathing 

With SEREVENT as one part of your treatment program, you may be able to reduce 
the number of times you have to use your fast-acting bronchodilator and get on 
with your life with less fear that asthma symptoms might be sneaking up on you. 


SEREVENT: What you need to know. 


a ¢ SEREVENT is not a substitute for fast-acting bronchodilators to treat sudden asthma 
symptoms and should never be taken more than twice a day. SEREVENT is a preventive 
medication that takes longer to be effective. So when sudden asthma symptoms 
occur, you will still need your fast-acting bronchodilator prescribed by your doctor. 

¢ SEREVENT also is not a substitute for medication that controls inflammation in your 
Jungs (inhaled or oral corticosteroids). SEREVENT can be a valuable preventive 
medication, but it is intended to be just one part of your treatment program. 


* Do not stop or change the dosage of your other asthma medications without 
talking to your doctor. Even if you feel better, any change in dosage or medication 
could result in your condition worsening. Of course, if your condition worsens, 
contact your doctor immediately. 


KS SEREVENT right for you? Only your doctor can decide. 


SEREVENT is available by prescription only and is indicated for patients 
12 and older. 

The most common side effects caused by SEREVENT are: headache 
(10%), tremor (3%), and cough (3%). Of course, no medication works unless 
Sam you are committed to stick with it. So see your doctor about SEREVENT. It 

# can help you control your asthma instead of letting your asthma control you. 


- 


. e/ ’ For more information and a $5 REBATE 
s. certificate, call 1-800-599-1177, ext. 206 
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Inhalation Aerosol 


Please see important information on the following pages. GlaxoWe. llc ome 
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BRIEF SUMMARY 
Serevent® 
(salmeterol xinafoate) 
inhalation Aerosol 


Bronchodilator Aerosol 


The following is a brief summary only. Before prescribing, see complete prescribing 
information in Serevent® Inhalation Aerosol product labeling. 


CONTRAINDICATIONS: Serevent® Inhalation Aerosol is contraindicated in patients 
with a history of hypersensitivity to any of the components. 


WARNINGS: 
IMPORTANT INFORMATION: SEREVENT® INHALATION AEROSOL SHOULD 
NOT BE INITIATED IN PATIENTS WITH SIGNIFICANTLY WORSENING OR 


relieve the deteriorating asthma, the use of Serevent Inhalation Aerosol in this 
setting is 

SEREVENT INHALATION AEROSOL SHOULD NOT BE USEDTOTREAT 
ACUTE SYMPTOMS . It is crucial to inform patients of this and prescribe a 
for this purpose as well as warn them that 





Le er ge en ny ene ee 
treatment of asthma (see INDICATIONS and USAGE section of full prescribing 
information) and should not be introduced in acutely deteriorating asthma, which is a 
potentially life-threatening condition. There are no data demonstrating that Serevent 
Inhalation Aerosol provides greater efficacy than or additional efficacy to short-acting, 
events, including fatalities, have been reported, both in the US and worldwide, in 
patients receiving Serevent Inhalation Aerosol. In most cases, these have occurred in 
patients with severe asthma (e.g., patients with a history of corticosteroid dependence, 
low pulmonary function, intubation, mechanical ventilation, frequent hospitalizations, 
or previous life-threatening acute asthma exacerbations) and/or in some patients in 


have occurred in a few patients with less severe asthma as well. twas not possible 
from these reports to determine whether Serevent Inhalation Aerosol contributed to 
pr ciyene rade Sienna tr dad reentanp tetas 


sympathomimetic drugs. Large doses of inhaled or oral salmeterol (12 to 20 times the 

recommended dose) have been associated with clinically significant prolongation of the 

QT, interval, which has the potential for producing ventricular arrhythmias. 

6. Paradoxical Bronchospasm: As with other inhaled asthma medications, paradoxical 
(which can be life threatening) has been reported following the use of 





hypersensitivity 
LED amEennteae cece Ratatt ecmaaedeaeearaeaanet 
brie hernia tap 
8. Upper Airway Symptoms: Symptoms of laryngeal spasm, irritation, or swelling, such as 
stridor and choking, have been reported rarely in patients receiving Serevent Inhalation 
Aerosol. 


General: 1. Use with Spacer or Other Devices: The safety and effectiveness of Serevent® 
Inhalation Aerosol when used with a spacer or other devices have not been adequately 
studied. 

2. Cardiovascular and Other Effects: No effect on the cardiovascular system is usually 
seen after the administration of inhaled salmeterol in recommended doses, but the 
cardiovascular and central nervous system effects seen with all 

drugs (e.g., increased blood pressure, heart rate, excitement) can occur after use of 
Serevent Inhalation Aerosol and may require discontinuation of the drug. Salmeterol, 
like all sympathomimetic amines, should be used with caution in patients with 
cardiovascular disorders, especially coronary insufficiency, cardiac arrhythmias, and 
hypertension; ot swerdechephraparatterc nee ee and in patients 


have been seen infrequently in individual patients in 
controlied clinical studies with salmeterol. 


agonists may cause a decrease in serum potassium, possibly through intracellular 
shunting, which has the potential to increase the likelihood of arrhythmias, The 
decrease is usually transient, not requiring supplementation. 

Clinically significant changes in blood glucose and/or serum potassium were seen 
rarely during clinical studies with long-term administration of Serevent Inhalation 
Aerosol at recommended doses. 

Information for Patients: See illustrated Patient's instructions for Use leaflet. 
SHAKE WELL BEFORE USING. 

itis important that patients understand how to use Serevent Inhalation Aerosol 
appropriately and how it should be used in relation to other asthma medications they 
are taking. Patients should be given the following information: 

1. Shake well before using. 

2. The recommended dosage (two inhalations twice daily, morning and evening) 
should not be exceeded. 

3. Serevent inhalation Aerosol is not meant to relieve acute asthma symptoms and extra 
doses should not be used for that purpose. Acute symptoms should be treated with a 
short-acting, inhaled beta2-agonist such as albuterol (the physician should provide the 
Patient with such medication and instruct the patient in how it should be used). 





NHS a \ 
inhaled beleg-egonist not Geseverd ktelaion Aesoedl, should be used to relieve 
acute asthma symptoms. When prescribing Serevent Inhalation Aerosol, the 
physician must also provide the patient with a short-acting, inhaled beta2-agonist 


When beginning treatment with Serevent Inhalation Aerosol, ‘patients who have 
been taking short-acting, inhaled betaz-agonists on a regular basis (@.g., q.i.d.) 
should be instructed to discontinue the regular use of these drugs and use them only 
for symptomatic relief if they develop acute asthma symptoms while taking Serevent 
pions rich sate e blasnes ee ee 





Marker of Deteriorating Asthma: Asthma mary deteriorate acutely over a period of 
hours or chronically over several days or longer. If the patient's short-acting, inhaled 
beta2-agonist becomes less effective or the patient needs more inhalations than 
usual, this may be a marker of destabilization of asthma. In this setting, the patient 
requires immediate re-evaluation with reassessment of the treatment regimen, giving 
special consideration to the possible need for corticosteroids. If the patient uses four 
or more inhalations per day of a short-acting, inhaled beta2-agonist for 2 or more 
consecutive days, or if more than one canister (200 inhalations per canister) of short- 


even if they feel better as a result of initiating Serevent Inhalation Aerosol. Any change 
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Serevent inhalation Aerosol shoukdnot be used more ofien or al higher doses then 
recommended. Fatalities have been reported in association with excessive use of inhaled 


Use of four or more inhalations per day of a short-acting beta2-agonist for 2 or 
more days consecutively 

«Use of more than one canister of a short-acting, inhaled beta2-agonist in an 

8-week period (i.e., canister with 200 inhalations) 
5. Serevent Inhalation Aerosol should not be used as a substitute for oral or inhaled 
Corticosteroids. The dosage of these medications should not be changed and they 
should not be stopped without consulting the physician, even if the patient feels better 
after initiating treatment with Serevent Inhalation Aerosol. 
6. Patients should be cautioned regarding potential adverse cardiovascular effects, 
such as palpitations or chest pain, related to the use of additional beta2-agonist. 
vi In patients receiving Serevent Inhalation Aerosol, other inhaled medications should 


patients should take the dose at least 30 to 60 minutes before exercise. 

Drug Interactions: Short-Acting In the two 3-month, repetitive-dose 
Clinical trials (n=184), the mean daily need for additional beta 2-agonist use was 1 to 1's 
inhalations per day, but some patients used more. Eight percent of patients used at least 
eight inhalations per day at least on one occasion. Six percent used 9 to 12 inhalations at 
least once. There were 15 patients (8%) who averaged over four inhalations per day. 
Four of these used an average of 8 to 11 inhalations per day. In these 15 patients there 
was no observed increase in frequency of cardiovascular adverse events, The safety of 
concomitant use of more than eight inhalations per day of short-acting beta2-agonists 


Antidepressants: Salmeterol 
should be administered with extreme caution to patients being treated with 
monoamine oxidase inhibitors or tricyclic antidepressants because the action of 
salmeterol on the vascular system may be potentiated by these agents. 

Corticosteroids and In clinical trials, inhaled corticosteroids 
and/or inhaled cromolyn sodium did not alter the safety profile of Serevent Inhalation 
Aerosol when administered concurrently. 


: The concurrent use of intravenously or orally administered 
methyixanthines (e.g., aminophylline, ) by patients receiving 
(salmeterol xinafoate) Inhalation Aerosol has not been completely evaluated. In one 
clinical trial, 87 patients receiving Serevent Inhalation Aerosol 42 mcg twice daily 
concurrently with a theophylline product had adverse event rates similar to those in 
71 patients receiving Serevent Inhalation Aerosol without theophyiline. Resting 
heart rates were slightly higher in the patients on theophylline but were little 
affected by Serevent Inhalation Aerosol therapy. 

Carcinogenesis, Mutagenesis, of Fertility: In an 18-month oral 
carcinogenicity study in CD mice, salmeterol xinafoate caused a dose-related 
increase in the incidence of smooth muscle hyperplasia, cystic glandular 
hyperplasia, and leiomyomas of the uterus and a dose-related increase in the 
incidence of cysts in the ovaries. A higher incidence of | was not 
statistically significant; tumor findings were observed at oral doses of 1.4 and 10 
mg/kg, which gave 9 and 63 times, respectively, the human exposure based on 
rodent:human AUC comparisons. 

Salmeterol caused a dose-related increase in the incidence of mesovarian 
leiomyomas and ovarian cysts in Sprague Dawley rats in a 24-month inhalatior/oral 
carcinogenicity study. Tumors were observed in rats receiving doses of 0.68 and 2.58 
mg/kg per day (about 55 and 215 times the recommended clinical dose [mg/m'}). 
These findings in rodents are similar to those reported previously for other beta- 
adrenergic agonist drugs. The relevance of these findings to human use is unknown. 

No significant effects occurred in mice at 0.2 mg/kg (1.3 times the 
recommended clinical dose based on comparisons of the AUCs) and in rats at 
0.21 mg/kg (15 times the recommended clinical dose on a mg/m” basis). 

Salmetero! xinafoate produced no detectable or reproducible increases in 
microbial and mammalian gene mutation in vitro. No blastogenic activity occurred 
in vitro in human or in vivo in a rat micronucleus test. No effects on 
fertility were identified in male and female rats treated orally with salmeterol 
xinafoate at doses up to 2 mg/kg orally (about 160 times the recommended clinical 


dose on a mg/m’ basis). 

Pregnancy: Teratogenic Effects: Pregnancy Category C: No significant 
effects of maternal exposure to oral salmeterol xinafoate occurred in the rat at 
doses up to the equivalent of about 160 times the recommended clinical dose on a 
mg/m basis. Dutch rabbit fetuses exposed to salmeterol xinafoate in utero 
exhibited effects characteristically from beta-adrenoceptor stimulation; 
these included precocious eyelid openings, cleft palate, sternebral fusion, limb and 
paw flexures, and delayed ossification of the frontal cranial bones. No significant 
effects occurred at 0.6 mg/kg given orally (12 times the recommended clinical 
dose based on comparison of the AUCs). 

New Zealand White rabbits were less sensitive since only delayed ossification of 
the frontal bones was seen at 10 mg/kg given orally (approximately 1,600 times the 
recommended clinical dose on a mg/m’ basis). Extensive use of other beta- 

has provided no evidence that these class effects in animals are relevant 
to use in humans. There are no adequate and well-controlled studies with Serevent 
Inhalation Aerosol in pregnant women. Serevent Inhalation Aerosol should be used 
during pregnancy only if the potential benefit justifies the potential risk to the fetus. 

Use in Labor and Delivery: There are no well-controlled human studies that 
have investigated effects of salmeterol on preterm labor or labor at term. Because 
of the potential for beta-agonist interference with uterine contractility, use of 
Serevent Inhalation Aerosol during labor should be restricted to those patients in 
whom the benefits clearly outweigh the risks. 

Nursing Mothers: Plasma levels of salmeterol after inhaled therapeutic doses 
are very low (85 to 200 pg/mL) in humans. In lactating rats dosed with radiolabeled 
salmeterol, levels of radioactivity were similar in plasma and milk. in rats, 
concentrations of salmeterol in plasma and milk were similar. The xinafoate moiety 
is also transferred to milk in rats at concentrations of about half the corresponding 
level in plasma. However, since there is no experience with use of Serevent 
Inhalation Aerosol by nursing mothers, a decision should be made whether to 
discontinue nursing or to discontinue the drug, taking into account the importance 
of the drug to the mother. Caution should be exercised when salmeterol xinafoate 
is administered to a nursing woman. 

Pediatric Use: The safety and effectiveness of Serevent Inhalation Aerosol in 
children younger than 12 years of age have not been established. 

Geriatric Use: Of the total number of patients who received Serevent Inhalation 
Aerosol in all clinical studies, 241 were 65 years and older. Geriatric patients (65 
years and older) with reversible obstructive airway disease were evaluated in four 
well-controlled studies of 3 weeks’ to 3 months’ duration. Two 
crossover studies evaluated twice-daily dosing with salmeterol for 21 to 28 days in 
45 patients. An additional 75 geriatric patients were treated with salmeterol for 3 
months in two large parallel-group, multicenter studies. These 120 patients 
experienced increases in AM and PM peak expiratory flow rate and decreases in 
diurnal variation in peak expiratory flow rate similar to responses seen in the total 
populations of the two latter studies. The adverse event type and frequency in 
geriatric patients were not different from those of the total populations studied. 

No apparent differences in the efficacy and safety of Serevent Inhalation Aerosol 
were observed when geriatric patients were compared with younger patients in 
Clinical trials. As with other betaz-agonists, however, special caution should be 
observed when using Serevent Inhalation Aerosol in elderly patients who have 
concomitant cardiovascular disease that could be adversely affected by this class 

of drug. Based on available data, no adjustment of salmeterol dosage in geriatric 
patients is warranted. 

ADVERSE REACTIONS: Adverse reactions to salmeterol are similar in nature to 


Two multicenter, 12-week, controlled studies have evaluated twice-daily doses 
of Serevent® Inhalation Aerosol in patients 12 years of age and older with asthma. 








The following table reports the incidence of adverse events in these two studies. 


Adverse Experience Incidence 
in Two Large 12-Week Clinical Trials* 


Ear, nose, and throat 
Upper respiratory 
tract infection 


Ni 

bested in 
cavity/sinus 

Sinus headache 


Gastrointestinal 
Stomachache 


Neurological 
Headache 
Tremor 


ra 
nee 


Lower respiratory 
infection 


* The only adverse experience classified as serious was one case of upper 
respiratory tract infection in a patient treated with albuterol. 


The table above includes all events (whether considered drug related or nondrug 
related by the investigator) that occurred at a rate of over 3% in the Serevent® 
(salmeterol xinafoate) Inhalation Aerosol treatment group and were more common in 
the Serevent Inhalation Aerosol group than in the placebo group. 


Serevent® Inhalation Aerosol treatment group at a frequency of 1% to 3% 
were as follows: 

Cardiovascular: Tachycardia, palpitations. 

Ear, Nose, and Throat: Rhinitis, laryngitis. 

Gastrointestinal: Nausea, viral gastroenteritis, nausea and vomiting, diarrhea, 
abdominal pain. 

: Urticaria. 
Mouth and Teeth: Dental pain. 


WARNINGS no. 1), but they have occurred in a few patients with less severe asthma as 
well. It was not possible from these reports to determine whether Serevent Inhalation 
Aerosol contributed to these events or simply failed to relieve the deteriorating asthma. 

Postmarketing experience includes rare reports of upper airway symptoms of 
laryngeal spasm, irritation, or swelling, such as stridor and choking. Hypertension 
and arrhythmias have been reported, 


OVERDOSAGE: Overdosage with salmeterol may be expected to result in 


exaggeration of the pharmacologic adverse effects associated with beta- 
adrenoceptor agonists, including and/or arrhythmia, tremor, headache. 
and muscle Overdosage salmeterol can lead to clinically significant 


adrenergic-stimulant drugs should be stopped, supportive therapy provided, and 
judicious use of a beta-adrenergic blocking agent should be considered, bearing in 
mind the possibility that such agents can produce bronchospasm. Cardiac monitor- 
ing is recommended in cases of overdosage. 

‘As with all sympathomimetic pressurized aerosol medications, cardiac arrest and 
even death may be associated with abuse of Serevent Inhalation Aerosol. 

Rats and dogs survived the maximum practicable inhalation doses of salmeterol 
of 2.9 and 0.7 mg/kg, respectively. The maximum nonlethal oral doses in mice and 


Dialysis is not appropriate overdosage of Serevent Inhalation 
GlaxoWellcome 
Glaxo Wellcome, Inc December 1995 
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v Raise another glass to atconot. 
One or two drinks a day seem to cut 
by one-third the risk of developing 
clogged arteries in the legs—a pain- 
ful, sometimes dangerous condition 
that tends to afflict the elderly. Al- 
cohol probably helps legs the same 
way it helps the heart—by raising 
good HDL cholesterol. 

V A transplant triumph. Nearly 
90% Of BONE-MARROW-TRANSPLANT pa- 
tients who survive the procedure 
are in good health five years later. 
v Cutting the risk of stoop ciors. 
Patients who have had more than 
one blood clot can dramatically re- 
duce their chances of getting anoth- 
er by using the anticoagulant Cou- 
madin—provided they stay on it 
permanently. Today most patients 
use the thinner just six months. 


v Not a sight for sore eyes. eve- 
props that claim to get the red out 
may wind up making eyes even 
redder. Reason: drops work by 
constricting blood vessels, but as 
the medicine wears off, the vessels 
can react by dilating beyond their 
original size. 

HAIR DYE shows its true colors. 
Research suggests dyes that are 
applied daily until the desired col- 
or is achieved—Grecian Formula, 
for example—may leave dangerous 
residues of lead on hands and 
bathroom surfaces. Of particular 
concern: kids who touch the stuff 
and swallow it. Manufacturers dis- 
pute these findings. 

v Anxious or depressed? This 
won't cheer you. Adults troubled 
by anxiety or depression may be 
twice as likely as their calm, happy 
peers to develop HYPERTENSION later 
in life. 


Seurces—GO00 NEWS: Circulator: Annals af internal Medicwe: New 


p Joornal of the Amencan Phar. 
maceutcal Association, Archives of Famwly Medcme 
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*\S WASHINGTON DIARY 


Margaret Carlson 


The Accidental Feminist 


VEN THOSE WHO KNOW KATHARINE GRAHAM FAR BETTER THAN I DO ARE 
Fesorca to see the ease with which the regal owner of the Washington 

Post has taken to the rigors of a book tour. In the past two weeks she has 
submitted to interviews with all the usual suspects—Barbara Walters, Tom 
Brokaw, Charlie Rose and even the profane and dangerous Don Imus, who 
awarded Grahams just published memoir “three-boner” status, the highest 
rank in Imusland. After that phrase was translated for her, she was still game, 
for, as her story shows, the tall girl who had to struggle “not to be lonely” at 
Vassar has always been drawn to men with an edge—her dazzling but errat- 
ic husband Phil Graham; her legendary editor, Ben Bradlee; and her uncon- 
ventional mentor, investor Warren Buffett. 

And she was right to risk this one. God knows Imus can sell a book, and he 
directs his scorn mostly at phonies. He bored in on her only once, when he 

“wondered” if she and Adlai 
Stevenson did more than discuss 
; international affairs late into the 
: night when they were both staying 
2 at the U.S. embassy in London in 

1965 and he left his tie and glasses 

in her room. Imus later admitted 
he wanted to ask outright “if they'd 
had sex” but held back because 

“she’s something like 80.” In any 

event, she blithely told him he 
would just have to “wonder away.” 
Who would have known that 
- under the dignified exterior beat 
the competitive, mass-market heart 
Doormat turned mogul Katharine Graham of a Danielle Steel? (Graham joked 
that her working title was A Better Life, to distinguish it from Bradlee’s A Good 
Life). As Graham soldiered through a media blitz that would tax someone half 
her age with two original hips (she had one of hers replaced recently and was 
still using a cane at her New York City book party last Thursday), her oldest 
son, Washington Post publisher Donald Graham, fretted that “she would 
soon be booking herself onto the Home Shopping Network.” 

But all the flacking in the world wouldn't have been able to catapult her 
memoir to No. 1 on the Post's best-seller list this week if she hadn’t written 
a spectacular book, rescuing the art of autobiography from years of celebri- 
ty abuse. Graham produced her book the old-fashioned way: she wrote it her- 
self. In describing the pain of being the ugly duckling among the beautiful 
people, and the struggle to transform herself from “doormat” to corporate 
mogul after her husband's suicide, Graham has mapped the heartache of be- 
ing flawed and human and female. With the help of Gloria Steinem she came 
to see that the thousand small slights she endured were not singular to her 
but common to her gender. When she set out to write, “I didn’t think about 
being honest or revealing,” she says. “I did 250 interviews of classmates and 
family and associates and found all the letters and wrote it down ona yellow 
pad as accurately as I could.” 

Certainly a woman as battened down on the outside as this one could 
have got away without revealing that she was an unmade bed inside. But by 
confiding so much, she has proved you can talk about humiliation with 
dignity, reach for help without being weak, be both vulnerable and power- 
ful. In life and the book, telling the truth made her strong. a 
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PLEADED NO CONTEST. OKSANA 
BAIUL, 19, effervescent Olympic-gold 
skater; to speeding; in West Hartford, 
Connecticut. Fined $90, she was or- 
dered to undergo alcohol education, 


SETTLEMENT REACHED. Between 
ANTHONY LAKE, 57, the cia director- 
designate, and the Justice Depart- 
ment; in the amount of $5,000; for 
having delayed selling energy stocks 
while National Security Adviser; in 
Washington. The stocks raised a po- 
tential conflict of interest, but Justice 
found no evidence of wrongdoing. 


AILING. IRIS MURDOCH, 77, philo- 
sophical British novelist; of Alz- 
heimer’s disease; in Oxford, England. 


DIED. CHICO SCIENCE, 30, Brazilian 
bandster noted for his novel “mangue- 
beat” fusion of rock, rap and Brazilian 
rhythms; in a car crash; near Recife. 


DIED. MITCHELL GOODMAN, 73, pas- 
sionate Vietnam-era antidraft activist 
prosecuted with Dr. Benjamin Spock 
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GOODMAN IN 1968 HRABAL IN 1966 


and the Rev. William Sloane Coffin as 
one of the Boston Five in 1968; of can- 
cer; in Temple, Maine. 


DIED. BOHUMIL HRABAL, 82, Czech 
novelist who wrote of life under op- 
pression and whose Closely Watched 
Trains, about the Nazi Occupation, be- 
came an Oscar-winning film; in Prague. 


DIED. ROSS FINNEY, 90, composer fas- 
cinated by the interplay between mu- 
sic and memory; in Carmel, California. 
His pieces ranged from folk-influ- 
enced compositions to 12-tone works. 


DIED. SANFORD MEISNER, 91, master 
acting teacher; in Sherman Oaks, Cal- 
ifornia. An original member of the 
seminal 1930s Group Theatre—which 
also nurtured teaching greats Lee 
Strasberg, Stella Adler and Robert 
Lewis—Meisner coached actors to in- 
teract convincingly and to project 
emotional believability. Among his 
many students: Gregory Peck, Diane 
Keaton, Robert Duvall, and directors 
Sidney Lumet and Sydney Pollack. 

















34 YEARS 
AGO IN TIME 


Forward, March! 

Last time a Democrat hired a 
Republican to run the Pentagon, 
there was no mistaking the Top 
Gun; “That there could be any 
argument about his policies is 
a source of astonishment to 
[Robert] McNamara. He is 
utterly convinced of the in- 
evitability of his views. He 
believes that any problem can 
be solved by examination of 
the facts, consideration of the 
available ‘options,’ and appli 
cation of logical decisions .. 
Like no 
before him, he has seized con- 
trol of the Pentagon. Military 


Defense Secretary 


leaders can offer advice, but 
McNamara makes the deci- 
sions ... His love of comput 
ers, and his own computerlike 
mind, have led to the bitter 
quip that IBM really stands 
for ‘I, Bob McNamara.’” 


Feb. 15, 1963 


Cover: From 
nukes to G.L.s 
in the jungle, 
Defense Sec- 
retary Robert 
McNamara 
pressed for 
more, bigger 
and better 
“options” 


LAUREN CHAPIN, 51 ; ORLANDO, 
FLORIDA, Former child actress 

From ages 5 to 14, Chapin portrayed 
Kathy (“Kitten”) Anderson in the TV se- 
ries Father Knows Best. But in the years 
that followed she lived anything but the 
serene life depicted on that show, suc- 
cessfully fighting a long battle with drug addiction. Then one 
day in 1979, when her five-year-old son Matthew asked her to 
go to church with him, she became a born-again Christian, and 
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WHERE ARE THEY Ni 


—By Janice M. Horowitz, Nadya Labi, Lina Lofaro, Belinda Luscombe, Emily Mitchell, Megan Rutherford and Alain L. Sanders 


later an evangelist. But Chapin never 
abandoned show biz, acting in three Fa- 
ther Knows Best reunion specials, man- 
aging younger talents and judging beau- 
ty pageants. She is currently developing 
a TV series that takes a nostalgic look at 
the history of radio and television. The 
performing bug has also bitten Chapin’s daughter Summer, 
18. Says Chapin: “To see that she has a good handle on per- 
forming gives me a great deal of satisfaction, because | didn't.” 
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The Ford Thunderbird of Dale Jarrett 








he Ford F-150 of Scott Taylor 


There were the finish lines we flew over. The winner's circles we stood proudly in. 
And the trophies we held high. How did we follow that success? By taking what 
we learned out on the hairpin turns, the pedal-to-the-metal straightaways and the 


Ford 
Credit 


www.lord.com 








SUCCESSION. 





1996 SCCA Trans-Am 
Championship Trophy 





1996 Daytona 500 
Championship Trophy* 





1996 SODA Class 8 
Championship Trophy 





scorching desert terrain all the way to the Ford cars and trucks you can drive. 
Think about it: Weekend after weekend of winning motorsports technology that has 
real-world applications for the street. That's what we call taking success even farther. 





WE RACE. YOU WIN. GBD 








A triumphant Fred Goldman 
and a tight-lipped Simpson, 
far right, in Santa Monica last 
week; center, lead plaintiff 
attorney Daniel Petrocelli 











The second time around, 
Simpson faced off against 
a dream team of lawyers 
who focused on his motives 
and got a little help from 
his old pals, new evidence 
—and a pair of size-12 shoes 
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REN’T THEY BEAUTIFUL? AREN'T THEY BEAUTIFUL?” 
Daniel Petrocelli repeated the words in the “clean 
room’ as he stared at the 30 different pictures that 

had just emerged from a FedEx package and were 
spread out on an oval table. It was the middle of the 
Christmas recess in the O.J. Simpson 
civil trial, and the lead lawyer for the 
plaintiffs was admiring a present. There, 


shown 30 times over on Simpson's feet, 
was what the attorneys would argue was a 
pair of rare size-12 Bruno Magli shoes, the 
Lorenzo model, with the distinctive stitch- 
ing, seams and design, one of only 299 
pairs sold in the U.S. between 1991] and 
1993. Most important, they were the kind 
of shoes that the plaintiffs said left bloody 
prints at the scene where Simpson’s ex- 
wife Nicole and would-be actor Ronald 
Goldman were murdered. “Ugly-ass 
shoes,” Simpson had said during deposi- 
tions, denying he owned them. 

“Aren't they beautiful? 
beautiful?” 

Most of the important strategizing by 
the plaintiffs transpired in what was dubbed 
the clean room. It was set up in September 
in Suite 205 of the Doubletree Guest Suites 
Hotel, just across the street from the Santa 
Monica, California, courthouse where the 
trial would be held. The plaintiffs’ attor- 
neys had heard tales of “defense shenani- 
gans” during the criminal case, so their 
first step was to install a complex alarm 
system that would guard against breaches in 
security. A motion detector was activated 
every time the room was locked, and there 
were separate deadbolt locks on the back 
room that housed a computer linked to 


Aren't they 


a mainframe at Petrocelli’s office at Mitch- 
ell, Silberberg & Knupp. The back room 
had an important blue wastebasket; every- 
thing that went into it was put through a 
shredder. Periodically, Suite 205 was swept 
for bugging devices. It was in this secure 
area that the plaintiffs saw 30 more keys to 
victory. 

In the beginning, Petrocelli had only 
one photo—and he was concerned. Early in 
the trial, he had presented a single picture 
of Simpson wearing Bruno Maglis taken by 
photographer Harry Scull. The defense de- 
clared the photo was a fake, and Petrocelli 
was afraid the jury might buy into that 
claim—even though his partner Peter Gel- 
blum had brutally discredited the defense 
photo expert, Robert Groden, a J.F.K.- 
assassination buff with no formal training 
in photography. Then came word that oth- 
er pictures existed. “Oh, my God. Are they 
real?” Gelblum asked Petrocelli. 

Frame after frame showed Simpson at 
a Sept. 26, 1993, football game at Rich Sta- 
dium in Buffalo, New York. John Kelly, the 
lawyer for the estate of Nicole Brown 
Simpson, had flown to Buffalo to pick up all 
the photographs that E.J. Flammer, a free- 
lance photographer, had taken. Flammer 
had published one of the photos in the 
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Buffalo Bills newsletter in November 
1993. He had saved a dated invoice for the 
photo assignment and had a copy of his 
sideline pass for the game. In fact, the 
plaintiffs would eventually come into pos- 
session of additional pictures as amateur 
photographers began digging through 
their old contact sheets to find prints of 
Simpson wearing Bruno Maglis. Some 
photos were even faxed to the plaintiffs. 
But for Petrocelli and Gelblum, the pack- 
age of 30 was dramatic enough. They 
would be the only ones the lawyers would 
present in court. 

“So, Pedro,” Petrocelli said, using his 


Muha — M'is"hd 2 My" lin Mish 
nickname for Gelblum, Some what he was doing the night 
“what’s the game plan?” It ofthe 30 shots of of June 12, 1994, how he cut: 


was his characteristic way of 


gy. From the outset, Petrocel- 

li had in mind a plan very different from the 
first Simpson trial. As a civil lawyer, he 
rooted much of his strategy in the concept 
of the pretrial deposition and the opportu- 
nity it gave to question witnesses under 
oath, to trip them up and to use their con- 
flicting statements to impeach their credi- 
bility on the witness stand. Simpson’s con 
flicting versions of so many things—his 
relationship with Nicole, where he was and 





Simpson shod in Bruno 
: : Maglis; below, Gelblum, 
signaling a debate on strate-  petrocelli and Goldman 


his hands—were all impor- 
tant, but nothing loomed as 


large as his denial of owning 


the Bruno Maglis. 


The first time Petrocelli questioned? 


Simpson, during depositions in January 


1996, the lawyer had no idea that photos = 
of Simpson wearing the shoes would sur- 


face. Nonetheless Petrocelli pushed and 


pushed as Simpson elaborated on his de-: 


nials. “We pinned him down,” said Pet- 
rocelli after the deposition. “It is a perfect 
illustration of how the deposition process 
can work. We had no photos. But 
: Simpson lied and lied and lied. He 
committed himself. Whatever 
happened, it was important to pin 
> him down on the lies, because we 
. knew we would have the opportu- 
= nity to confront him on the stand.” 
He added, “There’s no question 
$ that the shoes were the single 
=: most important piece of evidence 
in the case. And that is because 
they have nothing to do with the 
L.A.P.D. The shoes have nothing to 
do with race.” 

But how would Simpson's 
lawyer Robert Baker deal with 
conflicting statements that might 
arise during trial -or even new eV 
idence? Petrocelli strategized with 
Gelblum and the rest of the team. 
They wondered if the defense, and 
Simpson himself when he testi- 
fied, would choose to ignore unfa- 
vorable evidence. Gelblum and 
Petrocelli sat in an almost medita 
tive silence for more than a few 
moments as they tried to antici- 
pate the other side’s moves. They 
had been doing this kind of thing 
for years, since they were night- 
school classmates at Southwestern 
University School of Law. Finally, 
Petrocelli said, “What can Simp 
son say about anything? He can’t 
talk about the evidence; he can't 
refute it. He’s basically gonna say, 
‘Listen, I won the Heisman Tro- 
phy, so I didn’t do this. Period.’” 
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Petrocelli reviewing his notes in his hotel room, above, 





and lenauear with | Fred 5a Gochdeaaas and the rest of the plaintiffs’ team in the Doubletree suite 


As it turned out, Petrocelli was right. 
Simpson’s testimony during his lawyer's 
gentle questioning was largely about his 
athletic career, his awards and achieve- 
ments, and his idyllic life with Nicole. 


PETROCELLI DID NOT COME TO THE CIVIL 
case as an expert on the first Simpson trial. 
His attention to it had been sporadic at best. 
Then one afternoon in October 1995, as he 
was driving on the 405 Freeway to his 
home in Chatsworth in the San Fernando 
Valley, he got a call on his cell phone from 
a well-known client. The client, who wish- 
es to remain anonymous, wanted to help 
the Goldmans with their civil lawsuit and 
asked Petrocelli’s permission to recom- 
mend him to the family 
of the murder victim. 
Petrocelli agreed. Fred 
Goldman, Ron’s father, 
called Petrocelli, and 
they arranged a meeting. 
“I went to their 
home and met with Fred 
and Patti and Kim for 
about three hours,” says 
Petrocelli. “We really 
connected, but a major 
concern was whether 
our firm could afford to 
take on this case. If we 
did it, we would have to 
do a first-rate job. We 
factored in some of the 
financial support the 
Goldmans would be get- 
ting. I also had to talk to 
some of my other clients, 
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THE GOLDMAN 
FAMILY CHOSE 
TO REFER TO 
SIMPSON AS 


IN PRIVATE 
AS WELL 
AS IN PUBLIC 


because this case would be a major com- 
mitment. All my clients [who include some 
entertainment-industry figures] were very 
supportive, and some even volunteered to 
raise money. Finally the partners in the 
firm agreed.” Petrocelli & Co. also tried to 
anticipate how much the case would cost in 
attorneys’ fees. Says he: “We figured out 
how much time the case would require. We 
figured there wouldn't be much pretrial 
discovery, because there had already been 
a nine-month trial.” As it turned out, they 
were quite wrong. 

The plaintiffs uncovered a great deal 
of evidence they did not use simply 
because they needed to compress their 
case and hit the jury with the strongest 
and most incontrovert- 
ible facts. Among the 
unused evidence: the 
notes of a West Los 
Angeles therapist who 
had separately treated 
Nicole Brown and Ron 
Goldman and who 
wrote down Nicole’s 
account of being beat- 
en by Simpson in the 
days just before the 
murders; and the recol- 
lections of a Connecti- 
cut limousine driver 
who described to the 
plaintiffs during depo- 
sition how, during a 
trip from a board meet- 
ing at the Forschner 
Group, a knife compa- 
ny, the former pro- 
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football star used one of the complimen- 
tary knives he had just been given to 
demonstrate in the backseat how a per- 
son could kill someone. That conversa- 
tion took place in the week before the 
murder, Petrocelli felt that both of those 
people were credible, but their stories 
just did not fit into the thesis he was 
engineering. 

Petrocelli had clear ideas of how to try 
this case. And he knew what would not 
work, “The least explored aspect of the 
case is Simpson’s motive,” he explained be- 
fore the trial began. “You cannot just say 
this murder was a _ culmination of 
domestic-violence incidents. You need to 
tell a jury a story. This was about a stormy 
relationship. I feel we really need to focus 
on the dynamics of that relationship and 
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focus carefully on the last two months, 
That’s why instead of talking with Nicole's 
friends, I want to focus on talking to O.]J.’s 
friends.” 

That strategy made the difference in 
understanding Simpson. It was the back 
ground Petrocelli relied heavily on in 
cross-examining Simpson on the witness 
stand. The people who helped the plain- 
tiffs’ case most were several of Simpson’s 
former golfing buddies—some of whom he 
had thanked in his infamous “suicide” let- 
ter. Many of them initially and passionate 
ly believed Simpson to be innocent. Only 
much later, well into the criminal trial, did 
they change their minds. Helping the 
plaintiffs, Alan Austin and Ron Shipp de- 
scribed Simpson’s jealous rages, his obses- 
sion with Nicole and, perhaps most impor 


itt 


tant, how Nicole in the last two months of 
her life finally made the emotional break 
from the man she had loved for 18 years. 
Nicole’s diary showed that she and 
Simpson were having fights in those last 
weeks. Their hostilities had taken a cruel 
turn. Simpson sent Nicole a letter that was 
a thinly veiled threat to report her to the irs 
for failing to pay capital-gains taxes. Infuri- 
ated, she started to deny him access to the 
children. Petrocelli would explain to the 
jury that Nicole felt O.J. had hit below the 
belt with the rrs letter and that she finally 
rejected him, just as he was deciding to 
recommit himself to her. She began to treat 
him like a stranger. That, Petrocelli said, is 
when three weeks of retaliation began. In 
that period, the lawyer argued, Simpson 
grew angrier and more obsessed with his 
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ex-wife, developing a rage that resulted in 
death for her and Ron Goldman. 


NONE OF THE GOLDMAN FAMILY WILI 
speak the name O.J. Simpson. It is not a 
public relations ploy; in strategy sessions 
with the lawyers, Fred Goldman, who is 
adept with every legal and evidentiary de- 
tail of the case, always refers to Simpson as 
“the killer.” Goldman was devastated by 
the criminal verdict. “I was numb; I was 
blown away. I had thought a hung jury 
was possible, but I had never imagined an 
acquittal. Our family recognized the need 
to be there for each other, and as difficult 
as another trial would be, we felt we had 
to do this for Ron. Nothing we’ve gone 
through is as painful as what he went 
through. We don’t care about money. We 

















wanted a jury in a court of law to hold the 
killer responsible.” 

During the criminal trial, many ob- 
servers worried about Goldman’s mental 
state. His rage at Simpson was so great that 
some feared Goldman might seek to take 
justice into his own hands. Says Goldman: 
“Of course you get angry. But that is the 
difference between decent folks and crim- 
inals. You do not commit acts of violence. I 
will never accept the fact that he walks 
free. And I would have preferred a convic- 
tion in the criminal case. But the biggest 
difference between the two trials is that 
this was our case against him. We got to call 
the shots.” 


ONE OF PETROCELLI’S FIRST TASKS WAS TO 
assemble his team from among the lawyers 





“quarterback.” Kelly and Brewer would get 
to question some witnesses and have a 
short time to question O.J. on the stand. In 
return, they could offer suggestions and in- 
put. There was some rancor at first, but the 
deal held. 

Petrocelli’s own handpicked team of 
four lawyers, a paralegal, one legal assis- 
tant and a secretary worked with a curious 
dynamic. A logical and orderly man, Petro- 
celli is nevertheless superstitious and a 
creature of habit. In several of his big civil 
trials, he had set up a courtside work cen- 
ter outside the main offices of his law firm. 
Once settled in, he had never set foot back 
in the office until the trial was over. He had 
never lost a case when he did this, so the 
Simpson case was not going to be an ex- 
ception. Gelblum laughs at his old friend’s 


and staff of Mitchell, Silberberg NAIL-BITINGTIMEAs habits. “Dan’s the kind of guy 
& Knupp. In addition to Gel- the jury deliberates who wants to keep going back 
blum, who was to serve as an all- pms ae Ss abity, to the restaurant where he had 
; man paces; takes : F 

purpose hand, he chose Tom call, center, beside 2 800d meal the last time, while 
Lambert, a senior lawyer who his daughter Kim; I’m trying to convince him to 
has tried complex securities lit- and, when victory try a new place with me.” 

igation, and Ed Medvene, an- comes, is embraced Apart from that Petrocel- 
other senior partner, who spe-  y Petrocelli lian tradition, the operation 


cializes in white-collar-crime cases. These 
four lawyers would be the backbone of the 
case. Since they were representing the 
Goldmans, the next issue was how to deal 
with John Kelly, the lawyer representing the 
Nicole Brown Simpson estate, and Michael 
Brewer, the lawyer representing Sharon 
Rufo, Ronald Goldman’s birth mother, who 
first filed the wrongful-death suit. Dissen- 
sion and egos at first threatened to splinter 
the case, but Petrocelli soothed and cajoled. 
Besides, it was his large firm that was foot- 
ing the bill; none of the other lawyers had 
the resources to carry a case of this magni- 
tude. The deal was to let Mitchell, Silber- 
berg call the shots, and let Petrocelli be the 
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hummed with the latest technology. Once 
an hour, at the Doubletree suite, the com- 
puter automatically indexed all documents 
on the case, a considerable task, given its 
volume. In addition to housing the 
criminal-trial transcript, the computer con- 
tained more than 8,000 pages of civil-trial 
transcript, 857 criminal-trial exhibits and 
some 700 civil-trial exhibits. On the wall 
was taped a separate profile of each juror, 
listing his or her education and any other in- 
clinations the plaintiffs thought might be 
relevant, such as feelings about domestic 
violence or the reliability of pNa testing. To 
help select the jury, Petrocelli and Lambert 
turned to consultant Don Vinson and his 
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DecisionQuest. (DecisionQuest is the jury 
consultant that the prosecutors in the crim- 
inal trial called in—and chose to ignore.) 
Petrocelli & Co. took Vinson’s advice, 
which included using DecisionQuest to 
prepare all the boards and exhibits explain- 
ing DNA evidence. The plaintiffs were par- 
ticularly happy with the makeup of the jury, 
which included at least five people with a 
college education. 


EVEN WHEN PETROCELLI LAUGHS, HIS FACE 
rarely appears relaxed. The 43-year-old 
lawyer looks almost too impeccably 
dressed even when wearing a favorite Yan- 
kee sweatshirt. He stands in sharp contrast 
to Gelblum, who is dark-haired and beard- 
ed and almost always looks relaxed, even 
when he is tense. But the two key attorneys 





for the plaintiffs have much in common. A 
native of East Orange, New Jersey, Petro- 
celli dreamed of being a musician. He took 
up the trumpet and migrated to California 
to major in music at UCLA. Gelblum, who 
was a theater major at Wesleyan Universi- 
ty in Connecticut, worked as an actor in 
New York City. He once played a killer on 
the television series Kojak. Both men real- 
ized the financial restrictions of their cho- 
sen fields and went to law school. They 
joined Mitchell, Silberberg, a 100-lawyer 
West Los Angeles law firm, where Petro- 
celli at first specialized in entertainment 
law and later focused on civil litigation. 
Gelblum began doing real estate and espe- 
cially probate litigation, an area he enjoys 
because “it’s messy and human, with kids 
suing the stepmother who inherited Dad’s 
money.” 


AS THE PLAINTIFFS FOCUSED AND HONED 
their strategy, Simpson was distracted. 
During most of the civil trial, he had an- 


other trial on his hands. Fighting to gain 
custody of his children, Simpson, his body- 
guard Tom Gleeson and his brother-in- 
law Benny Baker spent most days in Sep- 
tember attending the Orange County 
proceeding. In a small courtroom closed to 
the press and the public, tensions ran high. 
Juditha Brown, Nicole’s mother, and 
Denise Brown, Nicole’s sister, also attend- 
ed every day, and the proximity of the fam- 
ilies led to a few near blowups. At one 
point Simpson’s sister Shirley Baker began 
playing tic-tac-toe on a note pad during 
testimony. Juditha turned to the Brown 
family lawyer Natasha Roit and said, “And 
this is the woman who will be caring for the 
children?” 

The Browns, however, had their own 
behavior to defend in the custody case. It 





was revealed that Louis Brown had earned 
$262,000 since his daughter’s death by 
selling her diary to the National Enquirer 
and the home video of her wedding to a 
television tabloid show. In addition, sister 
Dominique confessed that she had sold 
topless photos of Nicole to the National 
Enquirer. None of this helped the Browns. 
Simpson used his two days on the stand at 
the custody trial essentially as a warm-up 
for the testimony he would give in the civ- 
il proceedings. 

On the day both families were to re- 
ceive the judge’s ruling by fax, Simpson 
had a few people over to his Rockingham 
residence. Waiting with him were televi- 
sion reporter Star Jones of Inside Edition, 
CNN legal commentator Greta Van Sus- 
teren and Linda Deutsch of the Associat- 
ed Press—and a lawyer and friend, Leo 
Terrell. When the news came that Simp- 
son had won custody of daughter Sydney 
and son Justin, Simpson was ecstatic. 
Said Terrell: “This is the case that he re- 
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ally cared about. As long as he has his 
children, he'll be O.K.” 


ROCKINGHAM BECAME THE CENTRAL MEET- 
ing place for the Simpson defense team. 
To save money on hotels, Dan Leonard, 
an associate of F. Lee Bailey, and Robert 
Blasier, the only holdover from Simpson’s 
criminal defense, were living at the es- 
tate. Leonard slept in Kato Kaelin’s old 
room. Lead defense attorney Robert Bak- 
er, as well as his son and assistant Phillip, 
also met and worked with Simpson at 
Rockingham. Many of the witnesses who 
testified for the defense were prepared 
during marathon sessions at Rocking- 
ham. Robert Groden, the photo expert 
who testified that the first photo that ap- 
peared of Simpson wearing the Bruno 


| Magli shoes was a fake, spent some five 
hours there one Sunday afternoon as Bak- 
er and his son went over his testimony. 
Many friends dropped in, adding to the 
messy, busy atmosphere. Some Simpson 
supporters, such as Terrell, made less fre- 
quent visits as the civil trial wound down. 
Said Terrell: “There’s almost too many 
people there.” 

The weekend of Groden’s dress re- 
hearsal saw a visit from the Simpson 
youngsters. “Sydney and Justin are very 
strong,” says a source close to the custody 
case. “Actually, they’re what most people 
would call brats. Sydney says what she 
wants and when she wants it. She knows 
how to get what she wants out of her fa- 
ther. She bullies him.” The source contin- 
ues, “It can be obnoxious, but that willful- 
ness may be what has saved these kids 
during this ordeal. They're smart, they're 
tough and they’re resilient. When you 
think about O.J. and Nicole, it’s really got 
to be genetic.” 
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MOST EVENINGS AFTER COURT, BAKER AND 
his team would adjourn to the law offices of 
Baker, Silberberg & Keener, housed in a 
huge, black-glass building next to the San- 
ta Monica airport on Ocean Park Boule- 
vard, just minutes from the courthouse. 
There, a four-module space called the “O.]. 
Archive” is filled with documents from the 
trial—and before. Johnnie Cochran, who 
had recommended his friend Baker to 
Simpson, sent over photocopies of all the 
defense documents in October 1995, im- 
mediately after it became clear that a civil 
suit was to be lodged. The Los Angeles dis- 
trict attorney’s office, however, showed 
less alacrity, defense sources said. It sent 
numerous boxes in haphazard order, and 
the bulk of the 10,197 boxes did not arrive 
until July and August 1996. Individual doc- 





uments in the boxes, moreover, were jum- 
bled. Twice, Phillip Baker had to go to 
court to get evidence. 

One of the greatest potential resources 
for the defense was O.J. Simpson himself. 
Says Phillip Baker: “O.J. is intelligent. He 
knows the case better than anyone else. | 
can’t think of a client who was more ac- 
tive.” Simpson offered tips on how to cross- 
examine witnesses and understood all the 
blood and scientific evidence, defense 
sources said. 

Yet despite being welcomed into his 
home and collaborating with him over le- 
gal strategy, Simpson’s attorneys often 
seemed awkward in his presence, and 
their collective demeanor in the court- 
house bordered on stilted formality. They 
had little chemistry with Simpson, When 
Robert Baker and the rest of the team 
lunched near the Santa Monica court- 
house, their client was rarely with them; 
he usually chose to eat with his sister and 
brother-in-law. Indeed, the trial has had 
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wider personal repercussions for the Bak- 
ers. They have encountered social os- 
tracism by some members of Los Angeles’ 
well-heeled society. 


BY THE NIGHT OF JAN. 30, AS THE JURY 
deliberated, Petrocelli was taut, his jaw 
rigid. It wasn’t the wait or the fact that the 
jury had asked to examine key defense 
points. “Listen, I hate waiting,” he said. 
“This is absolute torture. But they're look- 
ing at the evidence, and they're doing their 
job the way the criminal jury should have.” 
What did disturb the plaintiffs was that two 
jurors from the criminal trial had sent let- 
ters to two jurors in the civil trial suggest- 
ing a meeting to help discuss their future fi- 
nancial options and recommending a 
particular agent. Judge Hiroshi Fujisaki 
was livid and launched an investigation. 
The affair was eerily reminiscent of the cir- 
cumstance in the criminal trial that result- 
ed in what turned out to be the unwarrant- 
ed dismissal of Francine Florio-Bunten for 
trying to capitalize on being a juror while 


the trial was still going on. Florio-Bunten, | 


who was convinced of Simpson’s guilt, nev- 
er wrote a book, nor tried to. Petrocelli had 
also learned that Pat McKenna, the de- 
fense investigator who had worked in the 
criminal trial, was again working for Simp- 
son. The roil about the jury ended with the 
dismissal of Rosemary Carraway, the lone 
black juror. As it turned out, her daughter 
worked for the L.A. district attorney's of- 
fice. A nervous Petrocelli argued to keep 
her on the panel because he felt she had 
done nothing intentionally wrong; the 
Simpson defense wanted her out. 


THOUGH SIMPSON SPENT SOME OF THE 
time playing golf as the jury deliberated, 
waiting for the verdict proved to be excru- 
ciating for most of the principals. Fred 
Goldman spent the first Thursday after- 
noon of deliberations just driving alone 
around Los Angeles. Denise Brown was at 
her parents’ house in Orange County, try- 
ing to comfort her mother Juditha. Juditha 
was worried about Denise, convinced that 
Simpson would somehow hurt her. The 
Browns were also concerned about logis- 
tics: How would they get into the court- 
house when the verdict came down with- 
out going through the media-and-heckler 
gauntlet? They sent an emissary to scout a 
back entrance and consider a front-door 
decoy or diversion for verdict day. As it 
turned out, when the verdict came down by 
the early evening of Feb. 4, the Browns 


THE QUESTION NOW IS, DOES SIMPSON HAVE THE 
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JUSTICE TWICE SERVED? Simpson on 
his cell phone after last week’s verdict 


TIME/CNN POLL 


Do you agree with the jury verdict 
that OJ. Simpson is financially liable 
for the deaths of Nicole Brown 
Simpson and Ron Goldman? 


68% 


<—y 


YES 


18% 


Is it appropriate for 0.J. Simpson 
to have custody of his two young 


children? YES 
34% 


81% 1997 
Ss => 


1995 1) 
i A 
Do you think the verdict in the 


latest 0.J. Simpson case will do 
more to increase racial tensions 


in this ae 
55% 


5% YES 





found themselves two hours away from 
Santa Monica—behind the Los Angeles 
rush-hour gauntlet. By the time they got to 
the courthouse, a crowd of 2,000 people 
was gathered outside. 


THE VERDICTS WERE UNANIMOUS: SIMPSON 
was liable on all eight counts and was or- 
dered to compensate the parents of Ron 
Goldman with the sum of $8.5 million for 
his wrongful death. The size of the triumph 
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stunned even the engineer of the victory. At 
the Doubletree, Petrocelli hugged his wife 
and son Adam. “We couldn’t have done 
better. I didn’t think it would be unani- 
mous. Isn’t it incredible?” As his young as- 
sistants and clerks celebrated, Petrocelli 
slumped into a chair. Someone offered him 
champagne. “No. Not now. I need some 
time to just try and take this all in. This is 
an incredible moment.” 

For the Goldmans and the Browns, the 
verdict was bittersweet. The two families 
have never been close, and they did not sa- 
vor the verdict together. At the Double- 
tree, the Goldmans popped champagne 
and celebrated. Fred Goldman, standing 
on a chair in what used to be the clean 
room, thanked lawyers and friends. “Final- 
ly there is justice for Ron,” he told the gath- 
ering. Patti Goldman and her sister Kim 
answered the constantly ringing phones, 
fielding congratulatory calls. 

Meanwhile, at a small gathering at the 
tony Shutters on the Beach hotel, a quiet 
Juditha Brown told friends she tried not to 
show too much emotion as she listened to 
the verdict being read in court. There was 
much to meditate about the future: Sydney 
and Justin were in the legal custody ofa 
man who had been found liable for the bat- 
tering—and by extension the death—of 
their mother. The fact that the estate of 
Nicole Brown Simpson did not file a 
wrongful-death suit leaves open an even 
more macabre possibility: that either or 
both of the children, when they come of 
age, may sue their father for their mother’s 
wrongful death. 

After the verdict, Simpson quickly got 


| into his black Suburban (the white Bron- 


co had been sold) and took off for Rock- 
ingham. On Friday, after his lawyers ar- 
gued that Simpson was broke, the jury 
recessed as it deliberated punitive dam- 
ages. If he chooses to appeal the verdict 
and whatever additional damages are as- 
sessed, Simpson will have to post a bond 
1% times the total amount, which he would 
probably have to borrow from a court 
bondsman at 10% annual interest. The ap- 
peal process could take years. But on Tues- 
day night, heading home from Santa Mon- 
ica, Simpson had another thing in mind. 
His daughter Sydney wanted a cup of cook- 
ie-dough ice cream—and as a dutiful fa- 
ther, he was going to pick it up for her. 
Nicole Brown Simpson brought home the 
same flavor for her daughter the night she 
was murdered. —With additional reporting by 
Martha Smilgis/Santa Monica 
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engineer a great handling sedan 
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with power and control? 
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insisted Dodge Stratus ES have 
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“JUSTIGE IS IN 


EOPLE ASK ME WHY WE LOST 
the criminal trial and the 
plaintiffs won the civil trial. 


It’s simple—different judge, different jury, dif- 
ferent lawyers, different evidence, different 
day. The plaintiffs saw our tapes, had the lux- 
ury of watching a practice run. They didn’t 
make the same mistakes we did. 

They also had 31 photos of O.J. Simpson wearing the 
Bruno Magli shoes, and they had Simpson testifying under 
oath. Under the rules for civil litigation, he was obligated to 
give a deposition and take the witness stand. Ironic, isn’t it, that 
both cases hinged on an N word? Attorney Daniel Petrocelli 
asked Simpson how many times he had hit his wife. He an- 
swered, “Never.” Nobody believed him. When Simpson was 
asked if he had ever worn Bruno Magli shoes like those whose 
bloody prints were discovered at the crime scene, he replied, 
“I would have never owned those ugly-ass shoes.” Those pho- 
tographs proved otherwise, and Simpson learned an invalu- 
able lesson about the civil trial’s N word—never say never. The 
jurors had 31 reasons to disbelieve Simpson and find him li- 
able in the deaths of Ron and Nicole. 

The civil trial wasn’t about revenge or money. It was about 
accountability. There was nothing more offensive to the vic- 
tims’ families than seeing Simpson stroll toward the court- 
house, waving to fans and giving autographs, rubbing his un- 
deserved freedom in the victims’ faces. The civil trial was 
about a man who will no longer be able to say, “I was a victim 
of racist cops. I didn’t do it.” The Simpson II jury did its duty. 
It was given the chance to right a wrong, and did. 

But the story isn’t over. 

A monetary award will do little to ease the grief of Fred 
Goldman, who has lost a son, or Juditha Brown, who has lost a 
daughter. Or Kim Goldman, who has lost a brother. Money will 
do nothing to ease the suffering of Ron Goldman’s mother 
Sharon Rufo, who has lost a child in a vicious and brutal mur- 
der. But I hoped a civil trial might rekindle the discussion about 
race and bring some understanding about how black America 
and white America view justice. It hasn't. Instead, it has driven 
the wedge between us deeper and separated us further. 

The civil trial was more civil. The other N word was never 
mentioned before the jury. There wasn’t a black prosecutor pit- 
ted against a black defense attorney. No Frazier vs. Ali. As a 
matter of fact, there were no black attorneys. There were no 
kinte cloth ties, no Black Muslim bodyguards, no discussion of 
genocide by Mark Fuhrman, who allegedly said, “If | had my 
way, they would take all the niggers, put them together in a big 
group and burn them,” no arguments about whether one could 
determine the race of someone simply by his voice, no Uncle 
Toms, no “twin devils of deception,” no N this and no N that. 

In the criminal trial, race came in the front door. In the civ- 
il trial, race slipped in quietly through the back door and into 


the court of Judge Hiroshi Fujisaki. That’s how racism and big- 

| otry are usually dealt out these days—with subtlety. I believe 
that from the very beginning, race played a role in Simpson II 
just as surely as it did in Simpson I. 

It played a role because the civil lawyers were convinced 
that “race is the case.” They accepted the polls that said believ- 
ing Simpson is guilty or not transcends every social category but 
race. So each side set about seating jurors it believed would be 
sympathetic to its side. Both expected black jurors not only 
would be sympathetic to Simpson but would also reject the idea 
that race was not an issue. You can guess what happened. The 
plaintiffs took the opportunity to exclude jurors, and they dis- 
missed as many blacks as possible. Not to be outdone, the de- 
fense then tried to kick off as many whites as possible. But with 
the limited number of challenges available to it, the defense hit 
a wall. A Santa Monica jury pool does not include as many po- 
tential black jurors as a downtown jury pool. 

Asa result, for many people, black and white, the civil ver- 
dict has one message: Justice is in the color of the beholder. 
Justice is defined by race. Rodney King I: no black jurors, all 
four police officers not guilty. Rodney King II: racially mixed 
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prosecutor says 
race and the 

N words played a 
role in both trials 
but in different ways 
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jury, two police officers guilty. Simpson I: predominantly 
African-American jury, defendant not guilty. Simpson IT: pre- 
dominantly white jury, defendant liable for the deaths of two 
people. To many, that blind Lady Justice shouldn’t hold a bal- 
ance, she should hold a pendulum. For others, she should sim- 
ply “fess up”—remove the blindfold and admit to the world that 
she could see all along that each and every time the pendulum 
swings in this process called justice, she knows the color and 
race of each and every defendant. 

Despite the verdicts, or maybe because of them, many 
whites and blacks are still in denial. Some whites refuse to be- 
lieve that racism permeates our society, infecting all of us in 
ways they refuse to acknowledge or just fail to understand. 
Some blacks are in denial because of their refusal to accept the 
truth: that undeserved and unequivocal support for Simpson 
was a mistake. We were used by him and his “dream team.” 
He lied to us, the black community, just as he lied to the jury. 

Why were we so willing to buy into Simpson's hollow 
claims of racial injustice? It’s one thing to fairly and objectively 
judge the evidence and say he’s not guilty. It’s another to 
blindly embrace an accused double murderer and wrap him 
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in a cloak of brotherhood. When we champion Simpson with- 
out question or careful consideration of the truth, we put in 
danger something we have that other communities do not: the 
moral high ground. We place at risk our sovereign conscience 
and image as a black nation. When we shout “Racism!” when 
there is no racism, we hurt the cause. What can we expect to 
happen the next time racism becomes a legitimate issue, when 
it’s the real thing? Like the boy who cried wolf one time too 
many, we can expect our cries to fall on deaf ears. 

Personally, one of ray biggest disappointments throughout 
the Simpson trials was the public’s blind faith in polls that 
seemed to suggest that I am one of only a handful of African 
Americans in this country who believe Simpson guilty. To sug- 
gest that believing in his guilt or innocence is absolutely decid- 
ed along racial lines is simply untrue. As I have traveled across 
this country, I’ve met many African Americans who believe, as 
I do, in his guilt. On the flip side, I’ve encountered many whites 
who believe he’s the innocent victim of a police conspiracy. 

Yet many blacks and whites are two-faced when it comes 
to Simpson and race. It’s frustrating to see so many blacks who 
publicly applauded Simpson after the criminal trial privately 
confess, albeit reluctantly, that they too believe he’s guilty. 
These past several months I’ve had the opportunity to speak to 
many prominent African Americans who refuse to state a pub- 
lic position. They avoid the question of his guilt like the plague. 
Why? Because they’re afraid. To suggest he’s guilty is still po- 
litically incorrect today. They have learned from my experi- 
ence what the penalty is for going against the community- 
correct position. Exclusion, that’s the penalty. Dissenting 
points of view are discouraged, if not exorcised. 

Race does matter in one respect. It has again undermined 
the confidence anyone might have had in either verdict. In a 
racially complex and volatile environment like Los Angeles, op- 
portunities for different groups to impose their own kind of jus- 
tice, to send a message, happen all the time, in courtrooms and 
in the court of public opinion. What goes around comes around. 
The criminal verdict begat the civil verdict, and this verdict will 
beget another. It isn’t enough anymore to simply have 12 
unbiased jurors, a jury of your peers. In L.A., nothing is really 
settled in cases like this unless the jury is racially balanced. 

Yes, the Simpson trials sparked discussion about race. But 
once the heat of the moment passes, we'll put the issue on the 
back burner, again. What kind of legacy is that? Yes, the civil ver- 
dict marks him, but he’s free to play golf. What kind of victory 
is that? I find no solace in the civil verdict. Money won't change 
anything. Nicole and Ron are still dead. Their families continue 
to grieve. And Simpson has failed to pay the debt he owes to the 
victims and society at large. Given the wealth of evidence 
against Simpson, the fact he remains free while others are con- 
victed on one-tenth the evidence is fundamentally unfair. I 
don’t expect that he'll ever pay for his crimes. aw 





The author, a prosecutor in the Simpson criminal trial, is 
currently teaching at Southwestern University School of Law. 
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ONCE GOLFING BUDDIES: The old Clinton friend is due to be released from a halfway house 


Hubbell’s Growing Web 


Kenneth Starr is looking into how Clinton’s pal 
signed up clients like Lippo and Time Warner 


By MICHAEL DUFFY 


HENEVER THE LIST OF BILL CLIN- 

ton’s Best Friends is put together, 

Webb Hubbell’s name is always 

near the top. Clinton installed his 
golfing buddy and confidant as Associate 
Attorney General in 1993; at the Justice 
Department he could serve as the First 
Family’s eyes and ears. Hubbell resigned 
in March 1994 amid allegations that he had 
bilked his clients and partners out of thou- 
sands of dollars at the Rose Law Firm in 
Little Rock, Arkansas, where he once 
worked with Mrs. Clinton. By August 1995, 
Clinton’s close friend was in jail, serving 21 
months for fraud. 

But between his tenure at the Justice 
Department and his time at the Cumberland 
Federal Correctional Institution in Mary- 
land, Hubbell tried to open a little Washing- 
ton law practice. Almost immediately, work 
began trickling in. First he was hired by In- 
donesia’s Lippo Group, which reportedly of- 
fered him $250,000 a year for work that re- 
mains a mystery. Next, at the suggestion of a 
Democratic fund raiser, the Los Angeles Air- 
port Commission paid him $8,250 a month 
to lobby the Transportation Department. 
These were lucky breaks for a lawyer facing 
possible criminal charges. Republicans have 
wondered aloud whether these jobs were 
part of a “hush-money” campaign directed 
by the White House to keep Hubbell happy 
and dissuade him from telling investigators 
what he knows about the Whitewater affair. 
Now it seems that independent counsel 
Kenneth Starr wonders the same thing. 

The latest Hubbell client to surface is 
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Time Warner (the parent company of TIME 
magazine). A company executive confirmed 
to TIME last week that the corporation em- 
ployed Hubbell briefly as a consultant in 
the fall of 1994. Starr issued a subpoena last 
month to Time Warner, asking for the rec- 
ords of Hubbell’s employment. The compa- 
ny hired Hubbell after one of its outside 
lobbyists, longtime Democratic consultant 
Michael Berman, approached Hubbell about 
doing some legal work in the 
antitrust area. According to 
Berman, Hubbell was game, 
and so Berman then men- 
tioned the idea to Tim Boggs, 
Time Warner's Washington 
representative. Not long af- 
terward, Hubbell himself 
called Boggs and offered his 
legal services directly. Peter 
Haje, Time Warner’s execu- 
tive vice president and gen- 
eral counsel, approved Hub- 
bell’s contract. 

During the following 
month, Hubbell consulted 
with Time Warner's lawyers on a single an- 
titrust issue involving the company’s cable 
operations. He attended two meetings in 
New York but did not contact anyone in the 
government on the company’s behalf, ac- 
cording to a Time Warner executive. Hub- 
bell earned $5,000 for a month’s work and 
ended the relationship when he learned in 
late November that he was the target of a 
criminal investigation. In early December 
1994 he pleaded guilty to mail fraud and 
tax evasion. 

That Berman helped broker the Time 
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WELL CONNECTED: Berman 
is close to the First Lady 


Warner arrangement shortens the link be- 
tween the White House and Hubbell’s 
campaign to find work. Berman is in the 
first circle of advisers to the First Lady and 
talks regularly with Clinton’s close friend 
and aide Bruce Lindsey. In an interview 
last week, Berman said the idea for hooking 


*| Hubbell up with Boggs was his alone; no 
2| one at the White House, he said, suggested 


or even knew of the deal. “Webb was look- 
ing for work,” he explained. “I was a 
friend of Webb’s. So I asked Webb if he 
had experience with antitrust work. I 
talked to Tim. I went and told Webb. Webb 
called Tim.” Berman said he arranged no 
other work for Hubbell and has not re- 
ceived a subpoena from Starr. 

Boggs, who once worked for former 
Democratic Congressman Robert Kasten- 
meier, is the company’s top staff lobbyist 
and its point man on all federal legislation, 
including the sweeping telecommunica- 
tions bill signed by Clinton early in 1996. 
Time Warner employed Hubbell during a 
period when its political contributions fa- 
vored the Democrats. During 1993 and 
1994 its political-action committee gave 
Democratic candidates $141,000—nearly 
$50,000 more than it gave Republicans. 

Attorneys close to the Little Rock in- 
vestigation believe that Starr is trying to 
compel Hubbell, who will be released from 
a Washington halfway house this week, to 
cooperate further with Starr’s investigation 
of the Clintons. Last week Theodore Stein, 
the Los Angeles official who hired Hubbell 
_ for the airport deal, told a 
© Little Rock grand jury that 
= he got Hubbell’s name from 
» Mary Leslie, who had served 
> in 1992 as Clinton’s chief 
California fund raiser. 

There were other signs 
last week that Starr was en- 
tering a late phase of his 
probe. The Washington Post 
reported that he is close to 
completing a detailed memo 
outlining the pros and cons 
of bringing charges against 
senior Clinton officials, as 
well as the President and 
his wife. A Clinton adviser suggests that 
Starr is merely leaking word of such amemo 
to keep the Clinton camp off balance. But 
when it comes to Hubbell, Clinton has a way 
of sounding flummoxed. Asked recently if 
he knew anything about Hubbell’s Lippo 
contract, the President denied knowing 
about it in advance eight times in nine 
sentences. “I can’t imagine who could have 
ever arranged to do something improper 
like that,” he said. That’s what Starr is 
determined to figure out. |—With reporting 
by J.F.0. McAllister/Washington 
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VIEWPOINT 


Andrew Ferguson 


Poor, Poor, Pitiful Me 


He's powerful, and he knows Sharon Stone. Why won't Clinton stop whining? 


OU’D THINK IT WOULD BE PRETTY CUSHY BEING BILL 

Clinton these days. He has a devoted wife and a charm- 

ing daughter. He lives in one of the world’s most beau- 

tiful mansions and never has to worry about getting 
stuck in traffic or mowing the lawn. More grandly, polls 
show he has won the approval of a large majority of his coun- 
trymen, who only three months ago re-upped his contract in 
an Electoral landslide. His political adversaries are in disar- 
ray, and he’s on a first-name basis with Sharon Stone. So life, 
for Clinton, is good, no? 

No. At least not to hear him tell 
it. His performance at the National 
Prayer Breakfast last Thursday, a 
long cri de coeur, has forced many of 
us at last to face an uncomfortable 
truth: the President of the U.S., the 
most powerful man in the world, is 
a whiner. 

He is not, of course, a run-of- 
the-mill whiner. His whines are of a 
particularly elevated type. He went 
to Oxford, after all. At the Prayer 
Breakfast he took as the text for his 
complaints a passage from Isaiah: 
“Thou shalt be called, The repairer 
of the breach.” He has used the pas- 
sage so often lately—it appeared, as 
well, in his Inaugural speech and 
the State of the Union—that he may 
soon attach it to his official title: 
President of the U.S., Commander 
in Chief of the Armed Forces and 
Repairer of the Breach. 

“I got to thinking about who is 
it that’s in the breach,” he told the 
Prayer Breakfast. “Who has fallen 
between the cracks?” His answer: 





His spontaneous outbursts fit a pattern 


pretty soon I was behaving that way. I'd wake up in the 
morning, and my heart was getting a little harder.” 

And then, “We're in a world of hurt. We need help. We 
are in the breach.” 

The President as victim! What is perhaps most remark- 
able about the President’s complaint last week is how unre- 
markable it is. It fits a pattern established early on in his 
presidency that continues even now, at the highest point of 
his political popularity and power. Two weeks after his re- 
election, when reporters pressed him on the foreign-contri- 
bution scandal, he compared his 
treatment by the media to that of 
Richard Jewell, of Olympic-bomb- 
ing fame. Two months later, in a 
speech to the Democratic National 
Committee, after his Inauguration, 
he showed the same chutzpah (as 
Isaiah might have put it). 

The Republicans, he said, don’t 
“have any interest in campaign- 
finance reform. Why should they? 
They raise more money, they raise 
more foreign money, they raise 
more money in big contributions, 
and we take all the heat. It’s a free 
ride.” Of course, you could point 
out that John Huang, of the Lippo 
Group, the Commerce Department 
and the D.N.c., was not, in fact, a 
Republican. But then you would 
be in the breach. 

The President has enlisted his 
wife as a co-dependent in self-pity. 
“In our country we expect so much 
from the woman who is married to 
the President,” she (sorry, no other 
way to put it) whined last Decem- 
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the poor, the disenfranchised of other countries and... him. | ber. The only way to escape it, she said, would be to “put a 


But not him alone. “The third people who are in the 
breach and are in a deep hole and need to be lifted up are the 
politicians. And we need your help ... And some members of 
the press, they're in the breach with us too, and they need 
your help.” 

“This town,” he continued, “is gripped with people who 
are self-righteous, sanctimonious and hypocritical; all of us are 
that way sometimes ... And it doesn’t matter who started it.” 

Thanks so much for sharing. You can be forgiven, though, 
for thinking the President isa bit disingenuous when he includes 
himself among the sanctimonious. It may not matter who start- 
ed it, but he wants everybody to know that it sure wasn’t him. 

“I remember when I came here one time, I got so mad 
at our friends in the Congress and the Republican Party be- 
cause they were real mean to me over something ... So then, 


Andrew Ferguson, a senior editor at the Weekly Standard, is 
the author of Fools’ Names, Fools’ Faces. 








bag over your head, or somehow make it clear that you have 
no opinions and no ideas about anything.” This too follows 
a clear pattern. It was the First Lady’s self-pity, remember, 
that forced her into her transdimensional colloquies with 
Eleanor Roosevelt, a figure, Mrs. Clinton believed, who was 
similarly maligned in her time. 

The difference, of course, is that Eleanor Roosevelt had 
the taste and discretion to keep her complaints private. So did 
her husband keep his private. “I would have much preferred 
being President during World War II,” Clinton once fa- 
mously said. “I’m a person out of my time.” 

Wrong again. The President is a perfect representation of 
his time—an exemplar of the narcissism and moist self-indul- 
gence and chronic confession of the baby boomers. But it is all 
getting so unseemly. I suggest, for his next Prayer Breakfast, 
that the President take the podium and read another Bible 
verse, this one from Proverbs: “Before honor is humility.” And 
then sit down. 5 
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On a Wing and a Prayer 


Two close calls involving military and civilian 
planes raise questions about a defense relic 


By MARK THOMPSON 





NTIL LAST WEEK, WHAT IS KNOWN IN 

military parlance as “the necklace” 

was mostly invisible to American ci- 

vilians. The fleet of 150 warplanes, 
flying from 10 bases ringing the U.S., costs 
taxpayers about $1 million a day defending 
the nation’s air sovereignty. In 1993 Joint 
Chiefs of Staff Chairman Colin Powell rec- 
ommended that the fleet be scrapped, say- 
ing, “We have a large number of planes that 
are still waiting for Soviet bombers to come 
over the North Pole.” Last week there were 
fresh reasons for grounding the relic—two 
episodes in which it seemed as if U.S. war- 
planes were at war with American airliners. 

In the skies off the New Jersey and Mary- 
land coasts, F-16 jet fighters came so close to 
passenger-carrying planes that the Air Force 
grounded all such flights along the East coast 
until procedures are checked to ensure 
public safety. Both incidents involved the 
Air National Guard’s part-time military pilots 
whose missions include coastal defense. 

On Wednesday afternoon, about 70 
miles east of Atlantic City, a pair of F-16s 
buzzed a Nations Air 727 at 28,000 ft. as it 
flew from Puerto Rico to New York City’s 
J.F.K. airport. Although the airliner’s pilot 
did not see either F-16 (he learned of their 
stealthy approach via the blaring alarm of 
his onboard collision-avoidance system), 
one of the jets (flown by a male pilot) ap- 
parently hugged the airliner’s tail for two 
minutes, while his female partner loitered 
farther away. Among the 84 people on- 
board, two flight attendants and a passen- 
ger were slightly hurt when they were 
thrown to the floor during the 727’s evasive 
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maneuvers, in which the pilot made sharp, 
4,000-ft. changes in altitude. According to 
a Pentagon official who has reviewed the 
radar tracks, the 727’s moves seemed to be 
mimicked by the F-16 following closely be- 
hind. While the commercial pilot said the 
F-16 came within 400 ft., Guard officials 
said the jet stayed at least 1,000 ft. away as 
it made a visual identification of the plane. 

New Jersey National Guard Colonel 
Thomas Griffin said that the airliner was 
never in danger and his pilots were only try- 
ing to identify a plane that should not have 
been in that sector of airspace, which is of- 
ten restricted to military planes simulating 
combat. Transcripts obtained by TIME show 
that FAA controllers were upset at the cat- 
and-mouse game they felt the F-16 was 
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playing. “You're supposed to keep your guy 


away from my guy,” a New York controller 
griped to a Navy controller in Virginia, “and 


| it’s not looking like it’s working that way.” 


On Friday, about 15 miles off the Mary- 
land coast, an American Eagle turboprop pi- 


| lot flying at 19,000 ft. was surprised to find 


himself sandwiched by four F-16s—three 
above him and one below—after he was told 
all four would be passing above him. With 
one F-16 running low on fuel, the four jets 


| screamed by within 1,500 ft. of the turbo- 


prop, which was bound for J.F.K. from 
Raleigh-Durham, North Carolina 

Both Pentagon and FAA officials ex- 
pressed concern that some hotdogging may 
have occurred in the first flyby. Confirmation 
will have to await completion of a probe by 
the National Transportation Safety Board. 
Major General Donald Sheppard, head of 
the Air National Guard, attempted to put 
events in a positive light by noting with satis- 
faction that his pilots—and airline passengers 
as well—are learning about the sensitivity of 
the crash-avoidance gear installed on airlin- 
ers in recent years. Such onboard units “are 
alerting us to things that happened all the 
time that we never knew before,” he said. 
“This is good news for us, I believe.” & 


- <4 WEDNESDAY 
‘Two National Guard F-16s 
training in warning area 107 
flew close enough to a 727 to 
trigger its automated 
collision-avoidance system. 
The 727 took evasive action, 
and two crew members and 
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Sergeants 
At Odds 


After warning against 
sexual harassment, the 
top NCO is accused of it 
By MARK THOMPSON 


EARLY HALF A MILLION SOLDIERS BE- 

gan marching to their TVs last week 

to watch an Army-issued video in 

which their leaders declare war on 
sexual harassment. “I expect all environ- 
ments to be free of sexual harassment,” 
Sergeant Major of the Army Gene McKin- 
ney barks sternly into the camera. “’ 
absolutely no place for sexual harassment 
in America’s Army.” 

So soldiers and generals alike were 
dumbfounded last week when McKinney's 
former public relations aide, retired 
Sergeant Major Brenda Hoster, charged 
that McKinney had sexually harassed her. 
McKinney serves in one of the Army’s most 
revered posts and is supposed to be the role 
model and champion of the service's 
410,000 enlisted men and women. His office 
is situated in the Pentagon’s 
prestigious E-Ring, right 
across the hall from General 
Dennis Reimer, the four-star 
Army Chief of Staff. The Army 
denied the charges on McKin- 
ney’s behalf, and has no plans 
to dump his video. 

Hoster’s accusation could 
do more damage to the 
Army’s image than the multi- 
ple probes now under way of 
drill sergeants who allegedly 
assaulted female trainees at 
Maryland’s Aberdeen Prov- 
ing Ground and other bases. 
Last week General Reimer 
told a Senate committee that 
among those 170 trainers 
there are “a few bad apples.” 
But Hoster’s allegations, if 
true, suggest a more pervasive 
rot. “Because of Aberdeen, 
the non-commissioned offi- 
cers are the part of the Army under the 
most scrutiny for sexual harassment,” says 
military sociologist Charles Moskos. “When 
the sergeant major of the Army, the top 
NCO, is accused, it symbolically represents 
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DO AS | SAY: The sergeant major preached against harassment in a new training video 


the entire NCO corps,” the band of veteran 
soldiers who bridge the gap between officer 
and grunt. 
McKinney, 46, is not just any NCO. A 
highly decorated, 28-year veteran who 
served with the infantry in Vietnam, he 
rose through every enlisted Army leader- 
ship position before reaching its peak. 
Four of his brothers have worn Army green 
and his identical twin James is sergeant 
major of the Army’s Training and Doctrine 
Command, overseeing troops at Aberdeen 
and the Army’s other training bases. 
Unlike the rookie soldiers who came 
forward at Aberdeen, Hoster, 39, is no raw 
recruit. A Bronze Star winner and ex-drill 
sergeant, she was one of the 
= youngest sergeant majors 
* ever. Hoster told Time last 
_ = week that McKinney called 
" her in May 1995 and, even 
though he didn’t know her 

: well, asked her to be his p.r. 

> adviser. Within weeks of tak- 

= ing the job, Hoster says, his 
“Jekyll and Hyde behavior” 
personable 
in public, enraged and pro- 
fane in private—turned her 
life into “a living hell.” Things 
only got worse in March 
when Zuberi, 18, the son and 
only child of McKinney and 
his wife Mina, died in a car 
crash, 

Hoster accompanied the 
couple last April to a week- 
long Army meeting in Hawaii. 
According to Hoster’s version 
of events, she grew concerned 

at 11:30 one night when McKinney, clad in 
gym shorts and aT shirt, entered her eighth- 
floor room in a military-owned hotel on 
Waikiki Beach and ordered a male col- 
league out. “You know, you're just what I 
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need right now,” the 6 ft. 2 in. McKinney 
said, leaning over to kiss his 5 ft. 4 in. aide. 
Hoster, in denim shorts and a T shirt, re- 
coiled and told him to leave. “Your lovely 
wife is right down the hall, and that’s where 
you need to go,” she said. “What I need is 
you,” he countered, telling her that she was 
getting him excited. He put his hands on the 
waistband of his shorts, as if offering a peek. 
“I could take you right here, right now,” he 
said. “If you do such a stupid thing, you bet- 
ter kill me, because if I live, I will tell,” she 
said. Hoster scooted to the door, opened it 
and implored him to leave. He strode to the 
door, shut it, grabbed her by the waist and 
lifted her off the floor. “What a nice body 
you have,” he said. After 20 minutes, and 
half a dozen requests, he finally left. 

Several weeks later, after pondering her 
options, Hoster complained to two male 
superiors and asked for a reassignment. In 
August, her pleas unanswered for two 
months, she retired to Texas after 22 years 
in uniform. She says she decided to file a 
formal complaint only recently, after Army 
Secretary Togo West Jr. named McKinney 
to an Army panel charged with combatting 
sexual harassment. Following Hoster’s ac 
tion, McKinney left the panel until the 
case is resolved. West says he didn’t know 
of the accusation until last week. 

Hoster actually called the Army’s ha- 
rassment hotline in November but hung 
up without giving her name after a frus- 
trating exchange with its untrained staff 
(such calls have sparked more than 1,100 
Army criminal probes since last fall). 
About that same time, McKinney went to 
Aberdeen to tell the troops that the Army 
knows how to fight sexual harassment. 
“The system we have works,” McKinney 
told them. And then he urged abused 
Army women to speak up. “If soldiers 
want to fix the issue,” he said, “they must 
come forth.” a 
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Her Brilliant Career 


By CHRISTOPHER OGDEN 





HE LIVED ONE OF THE MOST REMARK- 
able lives of the 20th century, too im- 
plausible for a romance novel or a 
Hollywood blockbuster. A vivacious 
English aristocrat, she married Winston 
Churchill’s only son at the outset of World 
War II, then a legendary Broadway produc- 
er and finally one of America’s best-known 
and richest statesmen, before earning her 
own political stripes, transforming 
herself into a woman of substance 
and flourishing anew as the highly re- 
spected U.S. ambassador to France. 

Along the way she charmed 
Presidents and policymakers, diplo- 
mats and decorators, even as she ter- 
rified wives by having affairs with 
their husbands, some of the world’s 
wealthiest and most powerful men. 
Bill Clinton called her the doyenne 
of the Democrats for raising mil- 
lions of dollars and shepherding the 
party through its 1980s political ex- 
ile. That was a far cry from the ram- 
bunctious private life she led in the 
1940s and ’50s, which prompted her 
second husband, Leland Hayward, 
to dub her, with great pride, “the 
courtesan of the century.” 

And when Pamela Digby Chur- 
chill Hayward Harriman died in 
Paris last week of a massive cerebral 
hemorrhage, her passing was as 
dramatic as her glamorous life. 

At 76, looking more striking 
than she had in her 50s, she was 
swimming exercise laps at the Ritz 
Hotel, a few blocks from her embassy 
residence, when she fell ill and collapsed. 
Two days later, surrounded by family, she 
died at the American Hospital in Neuilly- 
sur-Seine without regaining consciousness. 

Swimming at the Ritz at the peak of her 
influence? What a perfect exit, an elegant 
ending she could not have planned better. 

She had, of course, been planning all 
her life. Born the eldest daughter of Lord 
Digby, a baron, in 1920, she would never 
inherit the 2,500-acre family estate that 
went eventually to her only brother. But 
Pamela Digby was bored in the Dorset 
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countryside. She craved more excitement 
and found it by marrying Randolph 
Churchill, whom she had met on a blind 
date just weeks after the 1939 outbreak of 
World War II. The only son of Britain’s 
wartime Prime Minister, Randolph was a 
womanizer, and the marriage was tempes- 
tuous. When he left to battle Germans, 
Pamela began a series of love affairs. The 
most important was with Averell Harri- 
man, the top U.S. envoy in Britain, from 








whom she channeled intelligence informa- | 


tion to her father-in-law to help draw the | 


U.S. into the war. When Harriman moved 
to Moscow two years later as ambassador, 
she began a torrid romance with cBs 
broadcaster Edward R. Murrow, the love of 
her life, who proposed, then changed his 
mind when his wife gave birth. 

Divorced from Randolph in 1945, 
Pamela moved to France, dallied with 


playboy prince Aly Khan, had the Churchill | 


marriage annulled—while keeping the 
name—and converted to Catholicism in an 
effort to marry Gianni Agnelli, bachelor 
head of auto giant Fiat. He balked, as did 
the married Elie de Rothschild, scion of the 
French banking and wine family. 
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In 1960 Pamela moved to America and 
married Hayward, who produced South 
Pacific, The Sound of Music, Mister Roberts 
and Gypsy. They had a happy 11 years to- 
gether until his death. At 51 she was re- 
united with Harriman, then 79 and a re- 
cent widower. 

In the three decades since their war- 
time affair, Harriman had run twice for 
President, been elected Governor of New 
York and served as a top adviser to Presi- 
, dents John Kennedy and Lyndon 
> Johnson. Before his death in 1986, 
he encouraged Pamela to launch 
; her own political-action committee 
> and turn their Georgetown mansion 
* into a political think tank where 
party officials and donors gathered 
to discuss issues over meals served 
by black-tied butlers. “Pampac,” as 
some called her Democrats for the 
80s committee, raised $10 million 
for party coffers. A one-day fund 
raiser in 1992 at her Middleburg, 
Virginia, estate gathered more 
than $3 million for candidate Bill 
Clinton. The grateful President 
was happy to send her back in tri- 
umph to France, a country she had 
loved since sneaking away as a 
teenager for a weekend in Paris 
with a married earl. As ambassador, 
her fluent French, hard work and 
access to the highest officials in 
Washington and Paris eased the 
sting of such contentious Franco- 
American issues as NATO expansion 
and differences over the Middle 
East, U.N. leadership and trade. 

So how did she do it? She was 
smart and determined, gracious and 
tough, but the real secret was her charm, 
exquisite taste and laser-like focus—first 
on men, later on issues—to ensure that 
she stayed near the center of every im- 
portant arena. Sometimes disappointed 
but never intimidated, she understood 
from late nights at the knee of her father- 
in-law Churchill how even powerful men 
could be plagued by doubts. Pamela once 
praised Clinton for having the “indis- 
pensable requirement of leadership,” 
which she defined as the ability “to tell 
people not what they want to hear but 
what they need to know.” Her own talent 
for doing both served her extraordinari- 
ly well. a 
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Many Lives 


| Madet | 


Secretary Albright, refugee, professor, politician, 
ambassador, is well suited to reinventing the role she 
finally won—and hasn't wasted any time getting started 





i 
| By NANCY GIBBS 


| 
Y THE TIME MADELEINE ALBRIGHT SINKS INTO A WICKER 
chair ata corner table in a quiet Georgetown restaurant, the 
circles under her eyes are dark and deep. She's running an 
hour late; she’s skipped a reception at the Czech embassy. 
Her ambassador in Paris is dying. It has been a long day. The 
Merlot comes in a big glass. 

When she is tired, she can slide, invisibly and gracefully, into auto- 
pilot, so she can keep on thinking even as she tells her stories. Her voice 
is at once warm and precise—her transitions seamless as she knits to- 
gether bits of speeches, sweet childhood memories, op-ed arguments, 
motherly advice—so that even a recitation feels like a personal confi- 
dence, shared over dinner with a stranger and a tape recorder. 

Here in the middle of her Star Is Born debut as Secretary of State, when 
the lights are brightest, Albright is the first to say that, yes, it’s because she 
is a woman, but, she adds, it’s also because of her story. She wears her biog- 
raphy like a brooch, a shiny tale of a refugee—first from Hitler, then Stalin— 
who fell in love with the country that saved her and fulfilled its promise of 
unlimited promise. But she has had reason to suspect for some years now 
that even she didn't know the whole story. And if she is distracted tonight, it 
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may be because the story she has told and 
retold, the story that makes people cry 
when she is introduced at speeches, will by 
morning have been rewritten. 

It was Albright’s daughter Anne who 
told her that the Washington Post con 
firmed the rumors that have been spread- 
ing since Albright’s name hit the head 
lines: that her parents were not raised as 
Catholics, celebrating family rituals of 
Easter and Christmas, as Albright had been 
told growing up. They were born Jews and 
converted. And her grandparents did not 
die of natural causes during the war. They 
died in the concentration camps. 

It is fitting that her family secret is not 
about abuse or betrayal but about world 
history and diplomacy. And it is fitting too 
that the woman who grew up in four coun- 
tries and speaks five languages now has an 
even more complicated identity. But for 
many Holocaust survivors who learn their 
family history as adults, the trauma lies not 
so much in the facts but in the fact that they 
were hidden. Albright, says her sister Kathy 
Silva, is the reincarnation of their father 
Josef Korbel. Albright studied what he 
studied. He set her standards for excel- 
lence, integrity and discipline. “A great deal 
of what I did,” she says, “I did because | 
wanted to be like my father.” 

If it was hard to wrestle in private with 
his decision to rewrite the family history, it 
was harder to have to explain it in public, to 
defend her parents against the charge that 
their heroic story had been somehow air- 
brushed. Albright would tell a friend the 
night after the Post story broke that she felt 
shaken and somehow violated. The impli- 
cations of the questioning—What did she 
know and when did she know it?—made it 
sound as though the story she was so proud 
of was somehow false, rather than incom- 
plete. By the next day, she would be de- 
fending her parents to the New York Times, 
saying they “were the bravest people alive.” 

To be taken by surprise this way is an Al- 
bright nightmare. The revelation came just 
as she was enjoying the moment she had 
worked for—and her parents had prepared 
her for—her entire life, a life spent leaving 
nothing to chance. “There are lots of smart 
people who kind of slough off, and it eventu- 
ally catches up with them,” she says. She is 
the girl who organized her neatly underlined 
notes in college into 15 different colored 
notebooks. She rises before dawn and stays 
up late, reading everything. She rehearses 
sound bites so they sound unrehearsed. “I 
do not believe that things happen acciden- 
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44 A great deal of what I did, 


tally,” she says. “I believe you earn them.” 
For a woman of her generation, who 
was told by her Wellesley graduation speak- 
er that her role in life was to raise the next 
generation of educated citizens, becoming 
the highest-ranking female official in Amer- 
ican history should have been triumph 
enough. But it is clear that Albright means 
to play a role unlike any Secretary of State 
before her—and is now consolidating the 
power she will need to do so. And, of course, 
no one is better suited to reinvent this role 
than a woman who, by design or default, 
has learned to reinvent herself so often 


San 
Strategic Moves 


THE SUNDAY BEFORE THE ELECTION LAST 
November, Senator Patrick Leahy, an old 
friend, sat across from Albright in the din- 
ing room of her apartment in New York 
City’s Waldorf Towers. Secretary of State 
Warren Christopher had told Clinton pri- 
vately that he planned to leave the job, 
and both Albright and Leahy knew it 

Leahy began playing the what-if game. 
What if you were Secretary of State? What 
would you do? He expected her to beg off 
the question as impolitic at this moment. 
Instead Albright spent the next 20 min- 
utes giving him her worldview, almost as 
if she were rehearsing her testimony for a 
confirmation hearing 

Leahy returned to his hotel room that 
night and wrote in his diary, “This country 
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would be well served if she were the next 
Secretary of State.” What Albright did not 
tell the Senator that night was that she had 
prepared for that possibility very carefully. 
And Bill Clinton, in his own way, had 
prepared for her. When he first took office, 
he made his foreign policy principles plain 
he didn’t have any. And that itself was almost 
a matter of principle. Three months into his 
presidency, he announced that “foreign pol- 
icy is not what I came here to do.” Christo- 
pher and his team were essentially custodi- 
ans; all the hotshots were running domestic 
policy, and soon the State Department's 
budget was dropping and pieces of its port- 
folio were shifting over to Commerce and 
Treasury. Foreign policy became an exten 
sion of trade policy by other means: the 
bailout of Mexico, the passage of NAFTA, 
the concessions from China and Japan. 
By the time Clinton was safely re-elect- 
ed and considering his choices for his new 
team, he had learned to trust his instincts on 
foreign policy, thanks in part to successful 
interventions in Bosnia and Haiti. “He want 
ed the chemistry to be such that he would be 
his own chief policy designer,” says a White 
House insider, “and that he would have 
people who would carry out his vision.” 
And so, in the beginning, there was the 
List. Albright was always on it; during her 
four years as U.S. Ambassador to the U.N., 
she had treated CNN, as she said, as the 
16th member of the Security Council and 
generally proved to be the Administration's 


I did because of my fé 


most canny foreign policy 
salesman. And Clinton loves 
grand symbolic gestures. “You 
show him a glass ceiling, and 
he'll pick up a rock,” says a 
senior aide. Her gender was 
not enough to guarantee her 
the job, but it certainly se 
cured her place on the List. 
Clinton confidant Vernon Jordan, who 
was interviewing candidates, warned Al- 
bright that lobbying for the job would 
backfire. “Did he tell you that he would 
take your case to the President himself?” 
Geraldine Ferraro asked her friend. 
“No,” Albright replied hesitantly. 
“Then it’s bulls ” said Ferraro. 
Actually, by that point there wasn’t much 
Albright could do, other than hope her in- 
vestments would pay off. She had succeeded 
in winning over some crucial allies. When 
Hillary Clinton attended the U.N.’s women’s 
conference in Beijing in September 1995 
Albright spent the day with her. Albright 
“flew in, made a cameo appearance and 
then left,” says a high-level participant. 
“I’ve known her for years, but it was the first 
time I was consciously aware of what a pub- 
lic persona she was.” Albright also played 
tour guide when the First Lady visited 
Prague last July. “She advises her on interna- 
tional stuff, sends her memos and materials. 
Madeleine’s great champion for this job was 
Mrs. Clinton. Knowing that, there was never 
any doubt in my mind she would get the job.” 
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WOMAN ON 
THE GO 


The Secretary's father Josef, 
shown with her in London in 
1945, gave her a sense of 
hard work and discipline 








Another crucial convert 
was the Senate Foreign Re 
lations Committee's courtly 
porcupine, chairman Jesse 
Helms, who had signaled 
which candidates would never 
get past his committee. Aides 
say the North Carolina Senator 
always had a soft spot for Albright as a fellow 
full-throated anticommunist. He was de- 
lighted that she had ousted U.N. Secretary 
General Boutros Boutros-Ghali, loved her 
attacks on Cuba. But Albright wasn’t tak 
ing chances. One day, as a favor to a 
friend, Helms called her in New York and 
asked if she would come to North Caroli- 
na to speak at a foundation luncheon 

“T'll come, but on one condition,” Al- 
bright told Helms over the phone. “That 
you come with me and introduce me.” 

As the two whispered and joked on the 
dais, Elizabeth Fentress, the luncheon’s or 
ganizer, says, “you might have thought they 
were old friends from high school.” After 
lunch Helms draped his napkin over his arm 
like a waiter, grabbed the dessert tray from 
the center of the table and walked around 
to where Albright was sitting. “Madame 
Ambassador, may I serve you some des 
sert?” he said with a bow. By the time he 
escorted her to the airport that evening 
they looked like they were on a date. 

Within the White House, however, ad- 
visers joked about the “corporate board” 
lined up against her, like Treasury Secre 
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est people I've ever known. 97 


tary Robert Rubin, as well as Jordan, who 
was on the transition team, and the new 
chief of staff and former investment banker 
Erskine Bowles. Albright’s opponents ar- 
gued that she was not “serious” enough, ill- 
prepared to manage the immense State 
Department superstructure and better at 
selling a strategy than forming one. 

The “board” preferred longtime Senate 
Armed Services Committee chairman Sam 
Nunn or former Democratic majority leader 
George Mitchell. Al Gore favored Richard 
Holbrooke, the brilliant, arrogant imple- 
menter of the Bosnian peace accords. Nunn 
had heft, G.o.P. backing, big throw weight in 
Europe and the American South; and he was 
a creative thinker. But he was hardly a Clin- 
ton loyalist, having once declared that “Clin- 
ton has been a bright, young rising star in 
three different decades.” Mitchell was com- 
petent but not exciting and had too many 
enemies on Capitol Hill. As for Holbrooke, 
he had the credentials and the media savvy, 
but the National Security Council team 
didn’t care for his attention-getting style. 
With Albright, a senior Nsc member said 
‘we get Holbrooke without the neurosis.’ 

As Clinton was mulling over his deci 
sion, White House aides opposed to Al 
bright’s appointment leaked word that she 
had fallen to the second tier. “That was like, 
Kazzam!,” says Maryland Senator Barbara 
Mikulski, a close friend. “It was an insult to 
all of us. And it gave us the opportunity to 
launch a full-court press.” Mikulski lobbied 
Hillary Clinton over a veggie-burger lunch at 
the White House mess. Connecticut Repre- 
sentative Barbara Kennelly called Gore; Al- 
bright had always been his backup choice, 
and he was now concerned with transferring 
Clinton's support among women to his own 
political base. Albright herself had to move 
very carefully during this stage. She ran into 
Health and Human Services Secretary Don- 
na Shalala outside the White House mess. 
“Whadda ya hear?” Albright asked in a 
whisper. “Keep your head down and stay 
cool,” Shalala whispered back. Albright 
nodded and kept her fingerprints careful 
ly off any campaign on her behalf. 

It was Clinton’s comfort level that mat 
tered most, and he had long favored Albright 
in one particular respect. He would always 
say about her, after any meeting on the sub- 
ject, “she gives the best public articulation 
of my foreign policy of any person around.” 
And she works hard to make it look easy 
“People say to me, ‘Oh, you sailed through 
your confirmation hearings, ’” Albright says. 
“Well, I studied. My Christmas vacation was 
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a little like college, when everybody went 
skiing, and I sat and studied.” And she did 
one last bit of discreet politicking. Knowing 
that even with Helms in her camp she still 
had to get past the full Senate, she collared 
Washington wise man Ken Duberstein at 
a black-tie dinner for advice on how to ap- 
proach young hard-liners like Republicans 
Rod Grams of Minnesota and Craig Thomas 
of Wyoming. His answer: retail politics. And 
so Albright went door to door and chair to 
chair and spittoon to spittoon in the Repub- 
lican cloakroom until she had the support of 
everyone on the committee. By the time the 
Senators voted, she was back in her U.N. of- 
fice, packing up the debris of four years of 
globe-trotting, watching the proceedings on 
C-SPAN. When the final tally was announced, 
she fell back in her chair, her arms thrown 
over her head, and let out a whoop. It was 
99 to 0. “So who wasn’t there?” she asked. 
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First Among Equals 


“MY MIND-SET IS MUNICH,” ALBRIGHT HAS 
often explained. “Most of my generation’s 
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was Vietnam.” Albright’s orientation is used 
to explain her willingness to confront bullies 
with force. But the Munich Conference in 
1938 that gave Hitler the green light to annex 
one-third of Czechoslovakia carried many 
lessons beyond the dangers of appeasement, 
and one was surely that it is never wise to play 
from a position of weakness. Albright knew 
early on that you can’t do a thing in foreign 
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policy without power. So she didn’t waste 
any time “establishing her presence,” as 
an observer puts it. 

Pentagon officials were politely told by 
the State Department that the traditional 
Monday meeting among the national secu- 
rity principals would not be acronymed on 
memos as the “BAC lunch,” for National Se- 
curity Adviser Sandy Berger, Albright and 
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BOSNIA 
Albright will push eagerly Requires more than fitful Example of the sudden, violent 
for expansion into Eastern attention, or it could slide back crisis. In cases that kill thousands 
Europe, but she needs to sell it to war. She will push harder for or draw TV attention, she has to 
to Russia, which sees the move economic aid and military decide if—and when— 
as a hostile threat action to arrest war criminals military forces should intervene 














ENERAL GEORGE MARSHALL'S SEEMS A CURIOUS 
portrait to adorn the Secretary of State's office 
in 1997, but the choice tells a lot about 
Madeleine Albright. The 1940s hero-diplomat 
crafted the ambitious economic plan that kept 
half of Europe on democracy’s side. That 
world of us vs. them was swept away in 1989, 
but Albright still aspires to Marshall’s “magic and very Ameri- 
can approach,” eager “to plant the seed” of democracy as he did. 
She has never forgotten how the people of her native Czecho- 
slovakia, blocked by Stalin from joining the Marshall Plan, qui- 
etly absorbed American ideas even across a sealed border. 
More than many other Secretaries of State, what Albright 
will do in the job grows organically from who she is. Her own his- 
tory gave birth to this unshakable tenet: “I truly do believe in the 
goodness of American power. I don’t just mean military force. | 
mean the role the U.S. can have in the world when properly 
used.” Her own task, she says, is also Marshallian: to bring as 
many states as she can into the developed world’s system of rule 
by law, of international agreements and of peaceful behavior. 
Realpolitikers will grumble: too bad she doesn’t have Mar- 
shall’s billions of dollars to rearrange the world. Yet Albright is al- 
ready off to prove that her outlook can shape the day-to-day busi- 
ness of U.S. diplomacy. During the trip she will begin next week 
to nine key powers in Europe and Asia, she plans to coax the 
world’s major players into working “together to develop the in- 








ternational system as we're going into the 21st century.” That's 
what another of her predecessors, George Shultz, once adroitly 
called “gardening”—the diplomacy of nurturing foreign relation- 
ships so they can blossom in the service of American interests. 
Albright is lucky to be gardening at a moment of relative 
tranquillity. While Warren Christopher had to cope at once 
with second-tier crises like Bosnia, Haiti and Somalia, Albright 
is free to focus on the prime challenges to American security 
ahead: attaining a democratic, capitalistic Russia and handling 
a rich, restless China as it aspires to superpower status. 
Those are the main jobs. She’s also got to keep her boss from 
stumbling into any unexpected crises, and she brings to this a pas- 
sion for problem solving and cutting through diplospeak. When 
she sits down with her senior aides each morning, they reel off two- 
minute reports on North Korean famine, the chemical-weapons 
treaty pending in Congress, the hostage standoff in Peru. “How 
does our policy jibe with Peruvian policy?” she demands as she 
prepares for a meeting with President Alberto Fujimori. “I’m 
fascinated to know what's happening inside that embassy.” 
She’s proud of her bluntness; so her own words must serve 
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Defense chief William Cohen. It would | acting as go-between. “And | am the one to 


now be called the “ABC lunch,” for Al- 
bright, Berger, Cohen. The pecking order 
didn’t go unnoticed in the Pentagon. 

As she worked to put her team together, 
she went after top draft picks but made sure 
they knew who was in charge. “Tell him Iam 


the one appointing him to the job, not the | 


President,” she instructed an aide who was 





whom he will report.” Next she launched 
something of a counterstrike at the Com- 


| merce Department, which had grabbed 


much of State’s control over international 
trade and economic sanctions during the 
first term. Recruiting Commerce Under 
Secretary Stuart Eizenstat as her Under Sec- 
retary for Economic Affairs meant that he 





MIDDLE EAST RUSSIA 

Inescapable. She can’t avoid A dangerous mess. She has to Potential threat to U.S. 
participation in the grinding keep pushing Moscow toward supremacy and prosperity. How 
peace process. She ll have to democracy and capitalism, but well she handles this 

crack heads with Arafat, Assad Yeltsin's frail health makes that antidemocratic power could 
and Netanyahu to keep it going ever more problematic define Clinton's presidency 





could stuff those issues in his briefcase and 
bring them back to State. Likewise, by tap- 
ping Thomas Pickering, considered the 
five-star general of the diplomatic corps, 
as her No. 3, she signaled that she would 
surround herself with high-powered peo- 
ple “to move the center of gravity on for- 
eign affairs back to the State Department,” 
as a senior White House aide explained. 
As familiar as she was with the ways of 
Foggy Bottom, she was also going where no 
woman had gone before: into an office with 
its own gray marble bathroom outfitted “for 
the boys,” she says, with suit racks and a long 
column of small, thin sock drawers. Her time 
is treated as a precious commodity, and she 
is learning shortcuts. Did Warren Christo- 
pher have any tips on how to save time with 
her personal routine? “He can’t help me,” 
Albright says. “I wear makeup.” She brought 
from her U.N. office her pictures and 
awards, her Harlem Globetrotters jersey 
and signed basketball. She took down the 
formal portraits of Dean Acheson and Cyrus 
Vance, symbols of the soft-spoken diploma- 
cy Christopher cherished. In their place she 






as clues to her intentions: 

“I'm not a diplomat. I'm such a political person.” Translation: 
she is not about to depart radically from current policies. The 
Albright version of Administration policy will look pretty much 
like the Christopher version. She was chosen as a team player, 
she helped formulate the current positions, and she is smart 
enough to let Bill Clinton be master of his own foreign policy. 

“My mind-set is Munich.” Translation: Albright operates from 
a visceral impulse to jump into trouble spots, with guns if necessary. 
But her approach to using force has never been set in stone. She 
opposed the Gulf War and now says she was wrong. She pushed to 
capture Somali warlord Mohammed Farrah Aidid, but has been 
sobered by that debacle. She advocated “assertive multilateralism” in 
Bosnia, which meant joining forces with the U.N. to impose a 
peace, but when that fuzzy “ism” became the butt of jokes, she 
dropped it. What's less clear is where the lessons of Munich next 
apply. “I would never recommend that the President of the U.S. use 
force lightly,” she says. She follows a “doability doctrine”: America 
should use its military power where it can to achieve practical if 
sometimes limited goals. But, she adds, “just because you cannot 


do everything does not mean you should do nothing”—not 
exactly a prescription for when to go in and when to stay out. 

“I tell it like it is.” Desired translation; she’s going to be very 
tough on human rights. Actual translation: she’s going to talk very 
tough on human rights to tin-pot dictators but keep the tone civil 
with big countries like China, Egypt and Saudi Arabia. Fidel 
Castro should not expect any change of U.S. policy under a 
woman who denounces Cuba as an “embarrassment to the 
western hemisphere.” Iraq and Iran will continue to be ostracized 
by a Secretary who says “their raison d’étre is to destroy the 
international system.” The high-wire act for Albright will be to 
speak firmly enough to satisfy U.S. critics who charge that trade- 
conscious Clinton is soft on China but not so harshly that she 
alienates Beijing. By all accounts, though, Albright’s public tough 
talk turns charming in private. As Paul Wolfowitz, dean of 
international affairs at Johns Hopkins University, notes, “She 
didn’t roll Jesse Helms by giving up her views.” 

“| have very set and consistent principles, but | am flexible on 
tactics. | like to get the job done.” Translation: the ends justify the 
means. When criticized about her role in the crude U.S. campaign 
to dump U.N. Secretary-General Boutros Boutros-Ghali, Albright 
responds, “At times it was a little messy, but I’m really proud of 
what happened there. I think we delivered to the U.S. and the 
U.N.” She justifiably claims credit for sweet-talking the U.N. into 
blessing Washington’sinvasion of Haiti, the first time the U.N. ever 
approved a U.S. military intervention in the western hemisphere. 

The one word you never hear about Albright is imagination. 
Yet those who complain she lacks a grand strategy to subdue a 
messy post-cold war world may be missing the point about Al- 
bright. “I really do think that strategic thinkers who never ad- 
just their strategy or their thinking are not useful,” she says. 
“T’ve tried to have my conceptual ideas, but it doesn’t do any 
good to have those if you can’t make them happen.” —Reported by 
Ann Blackman and Douglas Waller/Washington 
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hung portraits of Thomas Jef- DIPLOMATIC “You might find that it 
ferson, General George Mar- takes a while getting used to 
shall and her mentor, the MANEUVERS me,” she told the powerful re- 
late Senator Edmund Muskie. gional barons around the table. 

The day after her swear- Albright can fitin withthe =) have to warm you I have a 
ing in, she ate lunch in the pre gor ash way of disregarding the bu- 
State Department cafeteria, dozing after a Bosnia trip reaucratic structure and going 


then gave a press conference 
that yielded a conspicuously high turnout. 
She announced that within a month she 
would go around the world; it would be both 
a global victory lap and a stamping of her 
authority on the struggles upcoming, such 
as NATO expansion and the transfer of 
Hong Kong to China. Later that evening she 
was host at a reception for family, friends, 
political colleagues, diplomatic officials, 
office seekers and the media élite. They 
showed up in two shifts because the guest 
list was so long. And everyone showed up. 
The Albright style would be different, 
foreign policy hands soon discovered. 
Christopher opened his day with a stiff- 
necked senior-staff meeting of just a few top 
aides in his personal office, which aides say 
always felt a little like church. Albright im- 
mediately opened the doors and moved the 
meeting into the larger conference room 
next to her office. Each place around the big 
oval table bears a small brass plaque to mark 
the world leaders who sat at the table for 
the 1983 G-7 summit. At the first meeting 
she took her place at the head of the table, 


to people directly. So I apolo- 
gize in advance.” Then she paused with a 
look on her face that said, according to offi- 
cials who were present, “but get used to it.” 
There were nervous smiles around the 
room. Albright’s reputation for ignoring bu- 
reaucratic protocol preceded her. As U.N. 
ambassador, she became famous for bypass- 
ing assistant secretaries back in Washington 
and telephoning desk officers to get expert 
advice on a foreign country. She could reach 
up through the power structure too; when 
she found herself at odds with fellow Secu- 
rity Council members, she was known to 
slip out to the nearest phone booth, call 
their foreign ministers back home direct- 
ly and argue for a change of instructions. 
Nota week passed before Albright began 
to “kick butt,” as a stunned senior State De- 
partment official put it. Two of her first im- 
portant policy meetings dealt with China, 
and someone leaked the sensitive debate to 
the press. She gathered the senior officials 
together and read them the riot act. “You 
have a choice,” she said, looking each official 
in the eye. “You can have a good and trusting 


at the seat bearing Ronald Reagan’s name. | relationship with me. Or you can have an 
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undisciplined relationship with the press.” 
She was a master at working the media, 
after all, and no one was going to make an 
end run around the master. Within an 
hour, the phones were ringing throughout 
the building. Don’t mess with her. 


aaa 
Mergers and Acquisitions 


MADELEINE ALBRIGHT LEARNED HOW TO 
throw everything out and start over almost 
from birth. Her life and career unfolded in 
chapters, each with its own plot line, but 
each propelling the next. The stress of deal- 
ing with premature twins in an incubator 
inspired her to study Russian as a distrac- 
tion; her success raising money for her chil- 
dren’s school led directly to raising mon- 
ey for her future mentor, Edmund Muskie. 
“Women’s careers don’t go in straight lines,” 
Albright says. “They zigzag all over the 
place.” Along the way Albright assembled 
the intellectual, political and social skills she 
would need when her moment finally came. 

“The part I think about most in my 
childhood,” she recalls, “is that we were 
constantly going somewhere else. | had to 
make friends very easily.” Her father, an 
up-and-coming Czech intellectual and 
diplomat, found himself on a political hit 
list after Hitler invaded; in the days before 
he could manage their escape, he and his 
wife walked the streets of Prague, their 
baby daughter in their arms, careful to 
stay in public places until he got the fake 
diplomatic papers that let them make 
their way to London to wait out the war. 

“I remember spending huge portions 
of my life in air-raid shelters singing A 
Hundred Green Bottles Hanging on the 
Wall,” Albright recalls. “I remember when 
we moved to Walton-on-Thames, where 
they had just invented some kind of a steel 
table. They said if your house was bombed 
and you were under the table, you would 
survive. We had this table, and we ate on 
the table and we slept under the table and 
we played around the table.” 

Albright’s mother Anna was born to a 
prosperous family and a comfortable life, ed- 
ucated, like Madeleine, in Switzerland. It 
was from her, Albright says, that she learned 
about resilience. Again and again, she would 
have to pack up just what they could carry 
and move her family to a new place, learn 
new customs, a new language. “Mother used 
to tell stories of how she had to buy pots and 
pans but didn’t know what to choose be- 
cause she had never cooked,” recalls Al- 
bright’s brother John, “She had no idea of 
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what foods to purchase or in what quantity.” 

Albright’s discipline and assiduousness, 
she says, came from her father. Josef Korbel 
was a formal man, a statesman turned pro- 
fessor, who learned to ski wearing his topcoat 
and tie. “He was a strict European parent,” 
says John. Family routines were sacrosanct. 
Children were expected to be at the dinner 
table on time. “The most severe form of pun- 
ishment was when our father wouldn't talk 
to us for a week.” When Madeleine was in- 
vited to the prom in ninth grade, it trig- 
gered a family fight over whether she 
would be allowed to ride in the boy’s car. 
Her father’s compromise: she rode to the 
prom with her date, and her father fol- 
lowed them in his car. Then Josef drove 
Madeleine home when the dance ended. 

Her father was the first of the intellectu- 
al mentors who sharpened her skills and 
toughened her hide. The other dominant fig- 
ures, Zbigniew Brzezinski and Muskie, were 
known for their fierce, intellectual appetites 
and the grilling they put their students and 
colleagues through. Brzezinski, Albright’s 
Ph.D. adviser at Columbia and later her 
boss at the National Security Council, 
could fillet an unprepared student in a sec- 
ond; he gave out so few A’s that he wrote 
personal notes along with them. Albright 
became a favorite of his, and it was here, as 
one of the few female students in his class, 
that she learned she had to be better pre- 
pared than the boys to be taken seriously. 

Muskie had a reputation as the hardest 
Senator on Capitol Hill to work for. He had 
an expansive intellect and a volcanic temper, 
which, Albright says, “he admitted to me he 
used as a device.” His style with aides was 
prosecutorial. He would warn them in ad- 
vance: “My rule is I want to know everything 
everybody else knows about this—and 
more.” To work for him amounted to training 
with Jesuits, dissecting one’s faith and then 
reassembling it. At dinner he’d even chal- 
lenge an aide about his or her wine selection. 

Apart from the intellectual equipment 
her mentors provided, Albright also 
learned to keep her wits about her as she 
acquired the essential diplomatic skill of 
making people who were uncomfortable 
with each other become comfortable with 
her. This was never clearer than when 
Muskie was Secretary of State and Brzezin- 
ski tapped Albright to work with him at the 
National Security Council. It was a low- 
level staff job, but “she was always at the 
center of things,” recalls Richard Moe, 
then Vice President Mondale’s chief of 
staff. She was the rare staff member who 
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could work with both men and not get 
chewed up by the rivalry. At her going- 
away party, she recalls, “Muskie said that 
I was unique in that I was the only woman 
in the world to go from Pole to Pole.” 

It was during the 1980s that Albright 
reinvented herself from a faceless staff 
member into a political star. Once again the 
propellant was as much personal as profes- 
sional. When her husband Joe Albright, af- 
ter 23 years of marriage, sud- 
denly announced himself in 
love with another woman, “it 
shook her up and made her 
re-evaluate her life,” says her 
friend Winifred Freund. “But 
it contributed to her 
strength. Our generation of 
women never expected this 
to happen to them.” For 
years Madeleine poured 
out her bitterness to friends, 
telling them that Joe Al- 
bright couldn’t deal with a 
strong woman and that she 
never would have made 
much of her professional life 
had she stayed married to 
him. Finally, several friends 
told her to shut up about 
Joe, to get on with her life. 

Albright took her years 
of experience at the White 
House and Senate and turned 
herself into one of the most 
popular professors at George- 
town’s School of Foreign 
Service. Many of her fellow 





professor trying to make connections with 
up-and-comers around the world. Each 
summer about 75 government officials, 
lawyers, bankers, journalists and military 
officers from all over the world were invit- 
ed to Georgetown for a week packed with 
sessions attended by heavyweights from 
the State Department, the Pentagon and 
foreign capitals. Albright never missed a 
minute of it and never forgot a name. 





professors, especially in the SWEET The second outlet: the 
blue-blooded government Great Decisions TV program, 
department, may have looked SUCCESS with Dean Krogh as host, on 
down on her for her thin Wheesknc® a" pss. Scholars and policymak- 
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like a pied piper,” says Peter State byavoteof99too Albright got a chance to 


Krogh, the dean who hired 
her. “Students flocked to her.” They would 
vote her the best teacher in the School of 
Foreign Service for a record four years. 
The Mondale and Dukakis campaigns 
were welcome intermissions from the class- 
room, in which she served as a foreign poli- 
cy adviser and broadened her connections 
in the party. But there were three other 
critically important training outlets as well, 
whose imprint would become more appar- 
entas she moved closer to the prize. The first 
was the Georgetown Leadership Seminar, 
an invention of Henry Kissinger’s back 
when he was an ambitious young Harvard 
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practice her one-liners in an 
off-Broadway setting. Though its audience 
was small, it did attract Washington’s policy 
wonks, and Albright began to be noticed. 
The final outlet opened up in 1989, 
when she took over the Center for National 
Policy. Bob Rubin, Mickey Kantor and War- 
ren Christopher, all of whom would be in 
the Clinton Cabinet, served on the center’s 
boards, Albright transformed the way policy 
papers were produced, demanding that re- 
searchers ground their analysis in polling 
and opinion surveys as well as in textbooks. 
She coined a word for it—“internestic”— 
combining international with domestic. 


ve to warn you, I have a way of disregarding 


The graybeards of diplomacy had to get 


their hands grubby with domestic issues, | 


she believed, or no foreign policy initia- 
tive would succeed. 

At the same time, Albright began an- 
other important ritual to incubate ideas 
and expand her network. She began play- 
ing host during dinners at her Georgetown 
home, to argue policy over cocktails and 
chicken-rice casseroles. “You never went 





to Madeleine’s for the gourmet food,” 
says a participant. “You went for the dis- 
cussion.” Among her regular guests were 
many of the people now sitting around the 
Cabinet and conference table with her. 
By the time Clinton won in 1992, her 
profile in Washington made her a natural 
candidate for the U.N. job. Albright would 
joke later that someday she would write a 
book about her experience on the Security 
Council and title it Fourteen Suits and a 
Skirt. And she wasn't afraid to play off her 
gender. On Valentine’s Day she placed 
sweets in red gift bags on the empty chairs 
of the 14 other Security Council members 
in the council room, each with a note at- 
tached saying how proud she was “to sit 
with 14 handsome young men.” And during 
one tense round of negotiations over Haiti, 
Albright turned to the Chinese ambas- 
sador, who was being obstreperous, and 
pleaded, “It’s Sadie Hawkins Day, and on 


the bureaucratic structure and going to people directly. 77 








that day men are supposed to do some- | 


thing nice for women.” But Albright is the 
first to say the U.N. was the perfect final 
training ground for any future Secretary 
of State. Every meal during the week was 
booked for diplomatic functions. To line 
her pockets with 1ous that she would need 
in critical Security Council votes in the fu- 
ture, Albright made a point of visiting the 
home country of every Security Council 
member and having each U.N. ambassador 
show her off to his Foreign Minister. At 
one point in 1994, when France, China and 
Russia pushed for relaxation of the eco- 


| nomic sanctions against Iraq, Albright flew 


to practically all the capitals of the remain- 
ing 11 Security Council members and, be- 
hind closed doors, showed them c1A pho- 
tos of weapons Saddam was still trying to 
hide. When she returned to New York, the 
Russian, Chinese and French ambassadors 
shelved the relief proposal after discover- 
ing they would be slam-dunked in a vote. 
Her strong-arm tactics, particularly 
when it came time for her to lead the fight to 
oust Boutros-Ghali, won her rave reviews 
among the ever more conservative lawmak- 
ers watching from Capitol Hill; but her rela- 
tions on First Avenue suffered as a result. 
Critics at the U.N. considered her too quick 
to shift blame if U.S.-backed policies failed, 
too camera struck, too often absent, too will- 
ing to run the U.S. mission as an outpost of 
the Clinton Administration rather than as a 
diplomatic mission. “Now she would say she 
was carrying out U.S. policy, but there are 
ways of doing it that don’t leave people an- 
gry and upset,” says international lawyer 
Rita Hauser, a friend of Boutros-Ghali’s who 
has known Albright since the Carter years. 
Albright always made a point to re- 
porters that she had the job she loved; but 
from the beginning of her U.N. tour, she 
began consulting privately with her clos- 
est advisers on the next step. At one point 
she toyed with the idea of running for the 
Senate, thus following the path of Daniel 
Patrick Moynihan. She quickly gave up 
the thought because she didn’t really 
have a home state she could run from. 
Instead she booked a travel schedule 
that looked like a Secretary of State’s. She 
made a special point of getting to know bet- 
ter her essential foreign policy partner, the 
military. She flew into Mogadishu when U.S. 
troops were there, driving through town in 
an armored personnel carrier and wearing a 
flak jacket. She toured Sarajevo in helmet 
and body armor. She spent free weekends 
with Joint Chiefs Chairman General John 
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Shalikashvili, visiting U.S. troops overseas 
on peacekeeping duty. “You know what I 
discovered about myself that I did not know? 
It’s that I’m not afraid,” she says. “I’ve done 
what I need to for my family. My daughters 
are the greatest source of pride for me—but 
they don’t really depend on me anymore. 
I have a great sense of freedom now.” 
Albright’s main travel destination, 
however, was always Washington. She 
lived on the shuttle, loath to miss Cabinet 
or NSC-principals meetings that would al- 
low her to help shape the instructions she 
would have to carry out. When it snowed, 
she took the train. Sometimes she drove. 
When it wasn’t possible to do either, she 
participated through video conferences. 
White House foreign policy meetings 
in the first Clinton term were famous for 
dragging on forever. Albright had a pen- 
chant for efficiency. During one Saturday 
White House video conference on Bosnia in 
March 1995, Albright finally became exas- 
perated with the abstract seminar Anthony 
Lake and State Department diplomats 
were holding forth on U.S. policy in the 
civil war. “Gentlemen,” she said, “it’s nice 
to think about all these things we hope to do 
or wish we could do,” they heard Albright 
interrupt from the screen. “But you better 
start figuring out what we're going to do 
and whether we're going to send in troops 
to enforce a cease-fire.” By the end of that 
year, the U.S. would deploy troops in 
Bosnia. “She wasn’t afraid to confront the 
tough questions,” recalled a participant 
in that meeting. “But you just didn’t do 
that in tea-and-crumpet diplomacy.” 
And up until recently, you just didn’t do 
it in the Clinton White House either. “Clin- 
ton wasn’t interested in substance,” says an 
Nsc member. “He was interested in the lead 
in the next morning’s papers and in making 
sure that nobody got killed before Nov. 6.” 
Albright shares Clinton’s obsession with the 
next morning’s headlines, and that’s partly 
why she got the job. But she’s also interest- 
ed in re-establishing the importance of for- 
eign policy in the minds of Congress and the 
American people—and, along the way, of 
“the primacy of the Secretary of State,” as a 
knowledgeable White House aide put it. 
Even her closest friends are not sure 
how she plans to wield her power. But 
any student of Munich—and any legatee 
of the Holocaust—must have absorbed 
this lesson of power: that failing to use it 
can be just as dangerous as using it 
unwisely. —Reported by Ann Blackman 
and Douglas Waller/Washington 
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A CONSTABULARY 
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Haiti's U.S.-trained police force has turned into 


a gang of rogue cops who torture 


By TAMMERLIN DRUMMOND 


T WAS BAD ENOUGH WHEN JEAN BER- 
nard Charles shoved to the 
ground in handcuffs four months ago 
in Port-au-Prince and shot to death 
by four Haitian police officers for no 
apparent reason. But then his family 
complained that Haiti’s U.S.-trained police 
should not be in the business of murdering 
civilians. This, they quickly discovered, 
was a mistake. First 
came the warnings: if 


was 


the relatives didn’t 
shut up, they might 
suffer the same fate. 


Then came the threats: 
one afternoon a few of- 
ficers caught up with 
Charles’ cousin and 
said he was going to be 
arrested. When he 
fled, they shot at him. 
Fearing for their 
lives, Charles’ cousin 
and brother finally did 
what many Haitians 
are doing these days 
when they find them- 
abused, _ tor- 
tured or terrorized by 
the police. They paid a 
visit to the offices of an 
organization called the 
Human Rights Fund. 
The group offers a 
number of services, 
including a special protection program 
for people who have been savaged by po- 
lice officers whom the U.S. recruited, 
trained and turned loose on the streets of 
Haiti in July 1995. This, needless to say, 
does not come cheap. But fortunately 
there is a ready source of cash. That’s be- 
cause, like the officers who commit these 
crimes, the program to shelter their vic- 
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and murder 


tims is funded by American tax dollars. 

Up until now this program remained a 
closely held secret within the community 
of American and U.N. officials who admin- 
ister Haiti’s billion-dollar reconstruction 


effort. But what has not been a secret is 
the fact that a disturbing number of Haiti's 
U.S.-trained cops are thugs. Last month a 
Human Rights Watch/Americas report 
offered a shocking account of indiscipline 
and 


5,000- 
The re- 


incompetence among the 
strong force. 


cases of beatings, tor- 
ture and murder. It 
also highlighted the in- 
adequate training the 
officers received, and 
drew attention to the 
failure of the Haitian 
government to prose- 
cute rogue cops. “It’s 
sad,” a U.S. official told 


TIME. “Here's a force 
that we invested $65 
million in, and from 


account, 
we're now using mon- 
ey to protect pe ople 
from it. 

This is certainly 
not what the Clinton 
Administration had in 
mind in September 
1994 when the U.S. 
military invaded Haiti 
to reinstate the coun- 
try’s first freely elected President, Jean- 
Bertrand Aristide. Shortly after Aristide’s 
return, the U.S. created the first civilian 
police force in Haitian history. It was to be 
the cornerstone of Haiti's new democracy. 
With trustworthy police, U.S. officials pre- 
dicted, Haiti could finally begin to decon- 
struct its dictatorship, reconstruct its econ- 
omy and build from scratch all the judicial, 
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political and civil institutions necessary for 
a working democracy. 


Unfortunately, the timetable for this 
very impressive goal was rather tight. At 
the time, there was immense pressure in 
the U.S. to pull out the 21,000 American 
soldiers as swiftly as possible. When it was 
decided that most of those troops would 
leave by March 1995, the schedule for as- 
sembling the police force had to be com 
pressed accordingly. So after only four 
months of training (rather than the 12 
months that experts had recommended), 
5,000 ill-equipped rookie cadets were de- 
ployed. Looking back, a U.S. official sums 
up that approach as follows: “We 
stupid.” 

It didn’t take long for trouble to sur- 
face among a number of the new officers. 
Their behavior ranged from the sadistic 
(beating a prisoner to death and dumping 
his body in a latrine) to the idiotic (blind- 
ly firing after a car and killing a seven- 
year-old girl). Last month’s report cited 
what it called an “alarming” increase in 
unwarranted beatings of detainees dur- 


were 


ing arrest and lockup. The report also in- 
dicated that the police have slain at least 
46 people in the past two years, and that 
almost none of those killings could be re- 


motely construed as a legitimate use of 


deadly force. In one notorious example, 
on Nov. 5, 1996, police shot and killed five 
men on a busy downtown street. One of 
the victims was in handcuffs. 

It was in the spring of 1996, say U.S 


officials, that “we began receiving a lot of 


reports of killings and torture.” At this 
point, they started casting about for a way 
to protect the people who had witnessed 
these crimes. The solution was the Hu- 
man Rights Fund. With the help of a 
$500,000 appropriation, the group has 
paid for the funerals of 11 people killed by 
the police in the past seven months and 
for the medical care of another 60 who 
were beaten or wounded. The fund also 
has enabled witnesses to disappear quiet- 
ly by providing them with safe houses, le- 
gal aid and a stipend for living. 
Sometimes, however, this protection 
is not enough. Shortly after one of Jean 


Bernard Charles’ relatives moved into a 
safe house that the Human Rights Fund 
had rented for him, four men forced him 
into a white Nissan pickup truck (the 
same type of vehicle driven by the Hait- 
ian National Police). They took him to 
Habitation Leclerc—a remote field where 
the former military used to torture peo- 
ple. There the men broke both his knees 
and razored his back. When officials of 
the Human Rights Fund arrived at work 
on Monday morning, the man 
slumped on the front steps. One ear was 
hanging from the side of his face. He is in 
hiding again. 

U.S. officials admit that the police 
have had serious problems, but they insist 
the Haitian government is taking correc- 
tive steps. Inspector General Luc Eucher 
Joseph, whose office was recently set up 
to investigate the abuses, argues that 
there is no official policy of repression on 
the force. The problem, he says, is rogue 
cops, and his job is to weed them out. 
Some 400 have already been cited, and 13 


was 


| are in jail awaiting trial on murder 


ON PATROL: A policeman watches 
over people in the streets for some 
pre-Mardi Gras celebrations 





charges. “If you look at the overall situa- 
tion,” says U.S. spokeswoman Mary Ellen 
Gilroy, “they have made progress.” 
Perhaps. But Dieuseul Civil might 
take issue with that statement. Early last 
month, he took part in a demonstration 
in which 150 people, many carrying can- 
dles, marched in front of the National 
Palace to protest Haiti's economic prob- 
lems. It was more of a vigil than a 
demonstration, but despite the peaceful 
nature of the gathering, a Haitian police 
officer fired a “Flashbang” grenade at 
the protesters. When the canister ex- 
ploded, it blew off Civil’s right hand. He 
went into shock when he saw his fingers 
lying on the street. Three weeks later, a 
bandage still covers the stump at the 
end of his wrist. “I’m trying to learn to 
write with my left hand now,” says Civ- 
il. “I'll have a second surgery in a few 
weeks, and then I’m going to try to get a 
prosthesis.” The Americans told Civil 
they would like to cover the cost. Angry 
at the police and their sponsors, he re- 
fused the offer. & 
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Escaping Hong Kong 


A secret plan to grant asylum in the West will save 
dozens of mainland dissidents from Beijing's grasp 
By JOHN COLMEY 





S A SMALL CHILD, BETTY ZHANG 

watched zealous Red Guards beat 

her mother. At 16 she put up posters 

on Beijing's Democracy Wall and or- 
ganized demonstrations in her home vil- 
lage. At 22 she was locked up in a Chinese 
gulag, judged without trial to be a counter- 
revolutionary subversive. For months she 
was confined to a dank room the size of a 
bed, spending her days in solitary silence, 
enduring torture with an electric prod and 
the painful, gratuitous removal of bone 
marrow from her spine. Released in March 
1990 after more than six years in prison, 
Zhang was denied the right to marry and, 
when she became pregnant, was ordered to 
have an abortion. Facing a future where 
the child she bore in secrecy would never 
have any rights, Zhang, with her lover and 
her daughter, managed to slip over the bor- 
der into Hong Kong in late 1993. 

Now Zhang is in another kind of limbo. 
Still on China’s list of wanted criminals, 
given only temporary sanctuary in the 
British colony, she has been forced to 
change her name and stay mostly in hiding, 
though now and again she mingles in street 
marches calling for the release of China’s 
democracy activists. She is by no means 
free, even in Hong Kong. “The Chinese 
government knows everything I do,” says 
Zhang. “My family back home has been 
warned several times that I must end my 
involvement in the democracy movement 
here.” Soon after her escape, she applied 
for political asylum in any Western country. 
But she fears she will still be waiting for an 
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answer when the colony rejoins the main- 
land on July 1. “I’m a nobody in the outside 
world. Unless I get asylum, I can only sit 
and wonder how long it will be before they 
come and get me.” 

Luckily, that shouldn’t happen. One 
day soon a government official or diplomat 
is expected to arrive with a visa, a plane 
ticket, some cash, to drive Zhang and her 
family to the airport and put them on a 
plane to freedom. Sources tell Time that 
over the next few months more than 40 
Chinese dissidents and their families who 
have languished hidden in Hong Kong with 
Zhang will at last be granted 
asylum in the West and secret- 
ly flown out of the territory. 
These departures will mark 
the end of the legendary 
“Yellowbird” underground 
railroad set up to rescue ac- 
tivists after the June 1989 
democracy protests in Tianan- 
men Square. For now, activists 
negotiating for the dissidents 
say it’s too early to feel re- 
lieved. “None of us will cele- 
brate yet,” says one. “These are people who 
have lived years, even decades, in fear, al- 
ways watching over their shoulders.” 

The government in Beijing has made 
little secret of the fact that it regards the ex- 
iles as wanted criminals or illegal immi- 
grants, and will not allow them to remain in 
Hong Kong. Officials there have chastised 
Hong Kong for admitting dissidents and 
have demanded Western cooperation in 
“returning them to justice.” More recently 
Beijing has demanded that the colonial 
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“This is not anti- 
China. This is 

an expression 
of commonly 
held ideas and 
principles about 
human rights.” 








DISSIDENT POLITICS: Demonstrators sit in 
outside Xinhua news agency in Hong Kong 
to defend the island's bill of rights 


government hand over the list of dissidents 
still in Hong Kong. Says Albert Ho, a demo- 
cratic legislator in the colony: “It is obvious 
these people will not be tolerated after the 
handover. They must disappear by the 
change in sovereignty or face persecution.” 

The last asylum seekers should make it 
out of Hong Kong just in the nick of time. 
Countries that jostled one another to pro- 
vide safe havens after the brutal suppres- 
sion of the Tiananmen demonstrations 
eventually lost interest in taking in little- 
known dissidents who might jeopardize 
their delicate relations with Beijing. Now 
at least eight countries have grudgingly ac- 
cepted the last batch. France accepted the 
first dissident late last year, followed by 
the Netherlands, which accepted two 
more. Sweden, Denmark and Norway are 
in line to take a handful, with three more 
on their way to Canada. But they all—par- 
ticularly Britain, which has agreed to take 
10 to 15 dissidents—want to limit media 
attention to avoid affronting China. The 
U.S. has agreed to take as many as eight 
asylum seekers. 

The pressure of the upcoming hand- 
over has led some nations that had never 
been involved, like Italy and Austria, to 
step forward. “This is not anti-China,” says 
a diplomat. “This is an expression of com- 
monly held ideas and principles about hu- 
man rights.” 

When Beijing sought to hunt down the 
Tiananmen Square protesters, the rush to 
aid them was one of the international com- 
munity’s, and Hong Kong’s, finest hours. 
Millions of dollars, raised for 
the protesters before the mas- 
sacre, were channeled into a 
rescue effort that the press 
dubbed Yellowbird and that 
engineered more than 300 es- 
capes. While well-known fig- 
ures like Olympic swimmer 
Yang Yang were whisked 
away to asylum, less famous 
fugitives like Zhang were 
stuck in Hong Kong. 

Beijing may raise a ruckus 
against Western countries that take in 
Zhang and the others, but privately the 
government may also be relieved. Kenneth 
Chow, a Hong Kong lawyer on Beijing's 
handpicked advisory committee, says the 
dissidents would probably be warned to 
toe the line. If they don’t, “you either ar- 
rest them or let them wander about and 
create damage. You don’t want to do ei- 
ther, so the best way is someone else’s tak- 
ing them.” —With reporting by Mary Binks/ 
Hong Kong 
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First Class Upgrade Conditions: 


Bonus Miles Conditions: 
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ConnectFirst. 
Free First Class upgrade, 
plus 1,000 Bonus Miles. 


Some people think you need the 
kind of connections that come with 
wealth or fame to get special treatment 
on an airplane. But on Northwest, all 
you need is ConnectFirst 

Northwest Airlines ConnectFirst 
offers a free upgrade to First Class 
upon making your reservation plus 
1,000 WorldPerks* Bonus Miles 
roundtrip when you take a qualifying 
connecting flight at a full Coach fare 

Make the right connections 
Call 1-800-225-2525 or your travel 
agent today 


ConnectFirst 
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The Web’s Middleman 


Mogul-in-exile Barry Diller bets that Web-based 
“deep interviews” will change the way we shop 


By MICHAEL KRANTZ 
O YOU’RE BUYING A CAR, AND YOU 
can’t afford to make a mistake. What 
do you do? Consult your friends and 
your Ouija board? Pore over newspa- 

pers and magazine ads? Endure dealership 

pitches and test drives? Lie awake at night 
worried you'll screw up? All of the above? 

Wouldn't it be nice if instead an auto- 
motive expert asked you a series of ques- 
tions and used your answers to winnow 
down the field to a few dream machines? 
And used the same format to help you 
decide how to finance the purchase? And 
did this all in an hour, free? 

Barry Diller sure thinks so. Two long 
years after the architect of the Fox Net- 
work departed his perch at Qvc for exile in 
the Media Mogul Wilderness, the poker- 
faced, once-and-future content king is 





ready to reveal his latest card. It is Con- 
sumer’s Edge, a software developer based 
in La Jolla, California, that hopes to earn a 
slice of the online commerce pie by of- 
fering what Ceo Steve Tomlin calls “deep 
interviews”—extensive Q&As that match 
consumers with pretty much any product 
known to the free market. 

Log on to the Consumer’s Edge Web- 
site when it launches next month, and click 
on the car channel, for instance. The pro- 
gram informs you that there are 746 possi- 
ble cars. Then it starts asking questions: 
How much do you want to spend? What 
styles do you like? How much space do you 
need? How important is power? Safety? 
Legroom? Air conditioning? Sun roof? 
Cup holders? Valve configuration? 

And so on, in as much—or as little—de- 
tail as you desire. The answers aren't just yes 
or no; you can express gradations of prefer- 








S 


ence by using your mouse to slide a dial to: 


the left or right—I like antilock brakes this 
much. You can revise your answers as you 
go along, At last the program reduces the 
field to a small number of appropriate cars. 
Then you click on a page devoted to each 
lucky car, where you find a buying guide, 


customer reviews and perhaps a sales offer 


from the company that made it. 
That’s where things get really interest- 
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ing. The Web was supposed to eliminate z 


the great American middleman (not to 
mention the great American middleman’s 
markup), but it is merely changing his na- 
ture. Those Industrial Age intermediaries 
between consumer and manufacturer—the 
auto dealer, the record-shop owner, the 
stockbroker—are giving way to their In- 
formation Age equivalents, whose raison 
d’étre is to help consumers navigate the 
Web’s bewildering oceans of data. 

A Forrester Research report calls 
these new electronic agents “content- 
focused matchmakers” (CFMs) and says 
they must solve three consumer problems: 
a) a huge selection of products (it’s hard to 
decide what to buy); b) large numbers of 
vendors (it’s hard to decide whom to buy 
it from); and c) infrequent purchases 
(you need lots of info that you're going to 
use only once, which makes it hard to de- 
liver this info cost-effectively). The deep- 
interview concept, says Tomlin, is based 
on the belief that “the future was unlim- 
ited choice across the Web, and this was 
going to be an unmitigated mess.” 

Consumer's Edge wants to tidy things 
up. The operating principle: distill exhaus- 
tive product research down to an elegant 
and simple Q&A format, and you've got a 
great way to match advertisers with cus- 
tomers who are ready to buy. “We're an 
extension of what companies are already 
doing with direct-marketing campaigns,” 
says Tomlin, “only we can do it more effec- 
tively.” That’s because the consumer does 
most of the work. The payoff for Con- 
sumer’s Edge? “If you join an auto-buying 
service or order a mutual-fund report, we'll 
get a little piece of the transaction. If you 
get a loan ora lease, we'll get a finder’s fee.” 

The company’s potential to match buy- 
ers and sellers is what caught Diller’s eye. 
Diller and Tomlin first worked together at 
evc; Diller was the chairman, Tomlin a 
high-tech executive who had phoned 
looking for a job after reading how much 
Diller loved his Powerbook. Both left avec 
in the fall of 1994; a few months later, 
Diller recalls, Tomlin called him again: 
““I’ve found these two guys in a garage.’” 

The guys in question, Tom Sammon 
and Brad Scurlock, wanted to release an 
early iteration of their deep-interview soft- 
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ware on CD-ROM and invited Diller to in- 
vest 5% or 10% of the necessary capital. 
Diller tested the product and counterof- 
fered: he’d put in 100% if they would re- 
turn to the garage until he deemed their 
product ready for prime time. 

Prime time turned out to be the Web. 
Next month, fueled by a second cash in- 
fusion from investors that include Vulcan 
Ventures, SoftBank, American Express and 
the Washington Post, Consumer's Edge will 
unveil its site, with channels focused on 
cars, mutual funds, colleges, bicycles, 
home-office equipment, restaurants and 
choosing a city to call home. By year’s end 
Tomlin hopes to have 20 channels, includ- 
ing ones devoted to travel, careers, enter- 
tainment and consumer electronics. 

They won't be alone. For the moment, 
deep interviews look like the hottest crm 
software going, but the Web changes very, 
very quickly, and potent players already 
occupy several key markets. Car buyers, 
for instance, can try Auto-By-Tel or Mi- 
crosoft’s CarPoint; computer shoppers are 
using Netbuyer; and financial-services ad- 
vice is available on the Quicken Financial 
Network. Perennial content giants like 
AOL are sure to step up to the plate as well. 

All of which leads to what may be the 
most intriguing question of all: How does 
Consumer's Edge fit into Diller’s long- 
range goals, which for big thinkers like him 
tend to amount to total world domination? 
Two years after his painful failures to merge 
Qvc first with Paramount and then with 
css, Diller operates from a power base 
called Silver King Communications. It’s a 
grab bag of second-tier media properties 
that includes the nation’s sixth largest 
group of TV stations; the Home Shopping 
Network (HSN); the dormant production 
studio Savoy Pictures; and the Internet 
Shopping Network, a Website for comput- 
er purchases. He isn’t discussing his future 
plans, but the Web is surely central to them. 
“It is absolutely clear as a bell to me,” Diller 
says, “that server technology and wide 
bandwidth will transform the way we ac- 
quire all of our information and our enter- 
tainment and very much of how we pur- 
chase goods and services. When you have 
the infrastructure in place, it’s completely 
transforming. The dominoes will fall.” 

But will Diller be one of the ceos who 
set them up? One can imagine—albeit with 
a bit of effort—some interactively televised 
descendant of Consumer's Edge and HSN 
merging with Silver King’s stations and stu- 
dio to become a force in 21st century media. 
In the absence of a brand name like Para- 
mount or cBs, though, that would be a trick 
on a par with Diller’s last one: building a 
fourth network on the backs of The Simp- 
sons and Married ... with Children. a 
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Daniel Kadlec 


Morgan Stanley’s Discovery 


Why Wall Street's élite covet money on Main Street 


HE PICTURE OF TWO BUTTONED-DOWN BANKERS FROM HIGHFALUTIN 

Wall Street power Morgan Stanley smiling and waving their Discover 

cards would have looked preposterous just five years ago. These are not 

regular guys. Morgan’s chairman, Richard B. Fisher, and CEO, John J. 
Mack, made $7 million each in 1995. Platinum-card material, wouldn’t you 
say? Don’t look for this pair at the self-service pump. 

So when the two flashed their Everyman’s credit cards for the press last 
week, somebody should have checked the dates. The cards were so shiny they 
might have been minted that morning—and not so Fisher and Mack could go on 
a shopping spree at Sears. No. They had already been shopping in a much big- 
ger store: the stock market. The cards were part of their quarry, a $10 billion 
merger with Dean Witter Discover that signals an interest in common folks un- 
precedented at Morgan Stanley since it split from the J.P. Morgan bank in 1935. 

Dean Witter, once owned by Sears, has long been the little guy’s friend 
. on Wall Street. It has shunned 
= such fancy fads as junk bonds 
z and bankrolling corporate take- 
- overs in favor of the mundane. 
* Morgan Stanley has always con- 
sidered such “retail” brokerage 
a pauper’s enterprise. It has 
stuck with raising capital for 
the world’s largest companies 
and advising them on what to 
do with same. Individual in- 
vestors? Phew. Morgan bankers 
wouldn't soil their wing tips in 
that mire. 

But suddenly the retail bus- 
iness looks good to Morgan, a 
stunning epiphany. The firm 
posted a record profit of more 
than $1 billion last year. Clearly, 
it’s in no trouble. Its newfound 
interest in little people is unmistakable evidence that individuals wield more 
clout on Wall Street than ever. There may not be any immediate benefits, but 
long-term this is very good news. Capital and clout go hand in hand, and the 
popularity of mutual funds and 401(k)s means regular Joes and Janes are 
amassing pools of money faster than institutions. Morgan sees that and is do- 
ing what it does best: following the cash. Other big outfits such as Salomon 
Brothers and Goldman Sachs are moving in that direction too. 

How much fun it would be if we could tell the blue bloods to stuff it. The élite 
banks have long cut us out of things like hot, new stock offerings and timely ac- 
cess to news, research and trading. Too bad Dean Witter, in such a strong posi- 
tion that CEO Philip Purcell emerges as the top executive at the combined firm, 
didn’t adopt the stuff-it ‘tude for us. Maybe Purcell figures that the price was 
right and that with commercial banks becoming big players in the brokerage 
business, he had to act. Or maybe he’s hedging his bets. Plenty of people believe 
traditional retail brokerage is headed for extinction. Plenty also think this merg- 
er won't work. Mack denies it, but he’s fuming over Purcell’s getting the top job. 
And Id like to be there the first time a working-stiff broker from Dean Witter 
tells a millionaire banker from Morgan to set aside 100 shares of a hot new-stock 
deal for one of his piddling accounts. The culture gap is vast. At Dean Witter, 
their Discover cards are dull from use—not gleaming tickets to Main Street. @ 


Daniel Kadlec is Time's Wall Street columnist. Reach him at kadlec@time.com 


Morgan Stanley's Mack, left, is going retail, 
and Dean Witter CEO Purcell is taking charge 
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Dont Let Him Take 
All Your Money. 


This bad boy will wring you dry il you get a free car wash for the most fill-ups at 
let him. Thats why you need a Metro the end of the week, but what you will have 
Coupe. The highest mileage car in the is a little extra ‘cash in ‘your pocket. So buy 
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whole US. of AX Metro is a dependable a Metro and stop less for gas. And the next 


small car that will do its darndest time you come upon one 


to get you where you re 
on d 


of those thieving 
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So maybe you wont and drive on by. 
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This Metro Is Only 59,099' : The Highest Mileage Car Around 
See Your Chev rolet/Geo Dealer e Call 1-800-GET-2-KNO bs Or Click Around www.chevrolet.< om/geo 


+MSRP OF METRO SHOWN, incloding PEG 2, dealer peep » m ; and optional cquiganent additional. * Metro Coupe’ EPA eit. MPG city 44/hwy 49 with 
andand 1.0 liter engine and Sespeed manual trans Chevrolit, Geo and the Geo Emblem afe regitered trademarks aod Metro is a tindewark of the GM Corp ©1997 GM Corp Buckle up, Americal i 
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NOT MANY PACKAGED-GOODS 
makers would get excited 
over a 0.3% increase in sales, 
but for the liquor industry 
it’s something to celebrate, 
albeit quietly. Yes, the figures 


say Americans 
increased con- 
sumption of 
whiskey, gin and 
other distilled spir- 
its ever so slightly last 
year, breaking a 15- 
year decline. Some 135 
million cases of the 
stuff went down, 
according to Im- 
pact, an indus- 
try trade journal. 
“With the econ- 


HERE'S TO : ‘ 

"96: An omy being fairly 
intoxicat- buoyant, people 
ing = are in a position 
——, to indulge them- 


selves more,” 


| =says Jamie Prusak, vice pres- 





*ident of Schieffelin & Som- 
£erset, a liquor distributor. 
* The increase also reflects— 








note all those lighted cig- 
%ars—a revolt against 
‘the saintly life, 

2 known as the “plea- 
“sure revenge.” 

The biggest sell- 
ers last year were 
Seagram’s Absolut 
vodka (3.3 million 
cases, up 5.2%) and 
Grand Met's Jose 
Cuervo tequila (2.5 
million cases, up 
6%), brands that are 
heavily marketed. 
And therein lies a po- 
tential problem: Con- 
gress is contemplat- 
ing hearings on the 
advertising of alco- 
holic beverages. 
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At DEC, Someone 
Is Breathing on 
The Phone Line 


HOW'S THIS FOR A SWITCH? 
Digital Equipment Corp. is 
replacing computers with 
humans. Digital has hired 90 
people to do something com- 
puters do badly: answer the 
damned phone. The compa- 
ny unplugged its automated 
system in Littleton, Massa- 
chusetts, where potential 
customers inquire about 
products and services. DEC 
is not going warm and fuzzy 
on us, The company made 
the change for the same rea- 
son it installed the automat- 
ed system in the first place: 
to improve efficiency. “By 
firing the computer and 
bringing in live people to 
handle customer calls, we've 
dramatically increased both 
customer satisfaction and 
sales and marketing perfor- 
mance,” says Debbie Miller, 
a DEC executive. 

Customer satisfaction, as 
measured by reaching the 
right person, shot up from 
73% to 97%. The rate of mis- 
directed calls has fallen to 
just 1%. And each caller who 
is misdirected now receives 
an apology—yes, a personal 
one—from the person who 
did the misdirecting. 
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Rock’n’ Roll 
Is Here to Pay 


AS AN ORANGE-HAIRED, AN- 
drogynous icon of the 1970s 
and 80s, singer-songwriter 
David Bowie proved himself 
one of rock’s more adaptable 
creatures. Now 50, the cre- 
ator of such best-selling al- 
bums as The Rise and Fall of 
Ziggy Stardust and The Spi- 
ders from Mars has become 
the first entertainer of any 
stripe to “securitize” him- 
self. Last month staid insur- 
ance companies turned into 
rock-bond groupies, excit- 
edly buying up $55 million 
of so-called Bowie Bonds 
privately placed by Fahne- 
stock & Co., a New York 
City investment firm. 

The 7.9%, 10-year 
average-life bonds sport a 
single-A Moody’s rating (they 
liked the beat?) and are 
backed by future royalties 
from 25 albums that Bowie 
recorded before 1990. Ac- 
cording to David Pullman, 
the Fahnestock managing di- 





rector who put together the 
deal, Bowie still sells more 
than 1 million albums a year. 
In effect, the bond sale 
allows Bowie, who reported- 
ly is worth more than $100 
million, to collect his royal- 
ties up front. And by using 





BOWIE BONDS: Has the glam 
rocker started another trend? 
some of the proceeds to 

buy out a former manager, 
Bowie will gain total control 
of his music—a rarity for an 
artist. With advantages like 
that, can Frank Sinatra Se- 
curities or Stephen King 
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the time it Lx to download “A Brief History of Time” 
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er Stephen MEMhino, 


theoretical physicist. 


Stephen Hawking has spent a 
ifetime trying to unlock the secrets 
thanks to the 
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nternet, he's able to access the 
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ower into the hands of more peo 


le than any other: U.S. Robotics 


maker of the world’s number one 











selling modem 
Now, by developing a remark 
able breakthrough in modem speed, 






U.S. Robotics is connecting you to 





the information you want faster 


than ever. It's called x2 Technology 






and with it you can download 





nearly twice as fast as with a stan 





dard 28.8 modem 










just got twice as brief. 





Best of all, x2 is being support 


ed by more than 100 Internet 


service providers, representing 
millions of users worldwide 


Which means you'll find it easy to 


take advantage of this innovative 





time-saving technology 

So whether you re trying to 
bring order to a chaotic universe 
or just trying to order theatre tick 
ets online, look for x2 Technology 
from U.S. Robotics. It's your guar 
antee of leading edge speed ma 


reliability, from the leader in infor 


mation access 
To learn more, just call us at 


1-800 DIAL USR, visit www.usr.com 
[Roboties ' See your retailer. And 
see how U.S. Robotics 
with new x2 Technology 
ye can help you get the 
aa most from your online 
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Dr. Theo's Panacea 


A new book offers a “cure” for osteoarthritis, 
but the experts prescribe a heavy dose of caution 


F YOU CAUGHT DR. JASON THEODOSAKIS 

on PrimeTime Live last week, you saw 

him working out and scrambling over 

rocks like a dedicated exercise buff. In 
fact, Theodosakis, 34, a Tucson, Arizona, 
physician specializing in preventive and 
sports medicine, regards himself as a 
medical miracle. Only a few years ago, he 
was so lame from arthritis that he had 
to use crutches and occasionally even a 
wheelchair. 

Theodosakis’ TV appearance was part 
of the media blitz marking publication of 
his book, The Arthritis Cure (St. Martin’s 
Press; $22.95). With 16 million Americans 
suffering from the crippling pain of osteo- 
arthritis, it’s not surprising that a person- 
able young doctor promising a “cure” 
would get his minutes of fame. Or that his 
book’s initial printing of 100,000 copies 
would vanish from the shelves within days. 

But how much truth is behind the 
hype? Dubious arthritis “remedies” in the 
past have included copper bracelets, bee 
venom and fish oil. What distinguishes this 
latest panacea is its mix of generally ac- 
cepted measures—exercise, balanced diet, 
weight control, stress reduction—with un- 
critical advocacy of two over-the-counter 
dietary supplements available at pharma- 
cies and health-food stores. 

Long known to science, these twin 
medical “miracles’—glucosamine and 
chondroitin sulfate—are compounds that 
occur naturally in the cartilage cushioning 
the joints. In the body, glucosamine stimu- 
lates production of the building blocks of 
cartilage, while chondroitin sulfate blocks 
the action of enzymes that break down old 
cartilage. But can capsules taken orally do 
72 


| the same thing? Some European doctors 





are convinced they can, and have been us- 
ing the supplements since the early 1980s 
to treat osteoarthritis, the common form of 
arthritis caused by wear and tear (not to 
be confused with rheumatoid arthritis, an 
autoimmune disease), In the U.S. the use of 
supplements has been limited mostly to 
treating arthritic dogs and horses. 

Enter Dr. Theo, as he likes to call him- 
self. Frustrated by the failure of conven- 
tional therapies—ice packs, anti-inflamma- 
tory agents and surgery—to relieve his own 
osteoarthritis, he began looking for alter- 
natives. After only two weeks on the sup- 
plements, taken in “synergistic” combina- 
tion, he felt so much better that he quit 
anti-inflammatories entirely and started 
spreading the word among his family and 
patients. Some pet owners have even be- 
gun dosing themselves with pills pre- 
scribed for their aging dogs. 

Arthritis experts are dubious. “A pure 
crock,” snorts Dr. Gerald Weissmann, 
head of N.Y.U. Medical Center’s rheuma- 
tology division. Other doctors point out 
that it’s impossible to separate the effects 
of the supplements from those of the oth- 


| er steps in Dr. Theo’s program. And many 





are harshly critical of the book’s title—not- 
ing that there is no known “cure” for 
osteoarthritis. 

There is enough smoke here to merit a 
closer look, however, and double-blind con- 
trolled studies are under way. Meantime, be- 
cause of a 1994 law that permits supple- 
ments to be touted as beneficial without 
FDA review, thousands of arthritis sufferers 
will buy Dr. Theo's miracle pills whether 
they work or not. —By Frederic Golden 
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Fatal Doses 


Assisted suicide soars in 
an afflicted community 


HROUGHOUT THE DEBATE OVER AS- 

sisted suicide, it has been understood 

that a certain number of American 

doctors—between 7% and 9%, say re- 
searchers—have been willing to help des- 
perate patients die, regardless of legal sanc- 
tion. But a study in last week’s New 
England Journal of Medicine provides a 
grim window into the revised norms of a 
plague community. A group led by clinical 
psychologist Lee Slome reports that in a 
survey of 118 San Francisco-area_ physi- 
cians working with Arps patients, 53% indi- 
cated (via an anonymous, self-administered 
questionnaire) that they had knowingly 
prescribed a deadly dose of narcotics to pa- 
tients who wanted to die. Most of the doc- 
tors who provided such aid, says Slome, did 
so from one to three times. One doctor ad- 
mitted to 100 instances, a tally far out- 
stripping that of Dr. Jack Kevorkian. (Ke- 


vorkian, of course, practices a more activist 
suicide assistance.) 

The report hints at the ravages and de- 
spair that can attend advanced Arps, and of 
the partnership that can develop between 
long-term HIV patients and their physi- 
cians. But its findings can be used by either 
side in the legal debate. Champions of a 
perceived constitutional right to assisted 
suicide will argue that if so many doctors 
lacking Kevorkian’s idiosyncrasies feel im- 
pelled to break a law on their patients’ be- 
half, that law probably needs retooling. 
Opponents, however, may suggest that the 
current system works just fine: a statute 
outlawing assisted suicide, loosely en- 
forced, will be reluctantly violated by doc- 
tors when necessary but will still express 
society’s view that euthanasia—whether 
practiced by relatives, health-care organi- 
zations or a government out to save mon- 
ey—remains taboo. ~—By David Van Biema 
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The Mysteries of James Earl Ray 


A dying man, he wants to tell all about Dr. King’s murder—but only to a judge 


HAT DOES JAMES EARL RAY REALLY KNOW ABOUT THE 

assassination of Martin Luther King Jr.? The ques- 

tion arises with new urgency because Ray, 68— 

who pleaded guilty to the murder, got sentenced 
without a trial to 99 years in prison and then recanted his 
confession—is in failing health. Over the years he has 
dropped mysterious hints that King’s murder was a con- 
spiracy. Unless he talks soon, whatever information he has 
will go with him to his grave. That’s why King’s family last 
week joined Ray’s long-standing campaign to have his day 
in court. A trial could happen if Ray’s lawyer, William Pep- 
per, can persuade a Tennessee court 
later this month to approve ballistics 
tests on the high-powered rifle Ray is 
believed to have used—and prove it’s 
not the murder weapon. As King’s 
son Dexter, who heads the Martin 
Luther King Jr. Center for Social 
Change in Atlanta, declares, “I don’t 
think a trial—if he’s granted a trial— 
will give us unequivocal truth, But at 
least in regard to new evidence, we'll 
know more than we do now.” True, 
but does it take a trial for Ray to start 
talking? 

I've never been one for conspira- 
cy theories, but the King murder is 
one case that needs reopening. The of- 
ficial story put together by the rB1— 
that Ray acted alone—is just too flaky. 
I've never understood how a bum- 
bling petty crook like Ray, who was 
once nabbed by police as he re- 
entered the window of a business he 
had just robbed to steal a few more 
items, could singlehandedly evade a 
police dragnet in Memphis, Ten- 
nessee, drive a conspicuous white 
Mustang all the way to Atlanta, then 
get out of the country and journey as 
far as Portugal before finally being ap- 
prehended in London. He had to have 
had help—if not with the killing itself, 
then surely with the getaway. It most 
likely came from white racist groups, not the FBI or CIA, as 
the more outlandish conspiracy theorists claim. 

Moreover, despite protestations by the FBI about the 
thoroughness of its investigation, the probe was hasty and in- 
complete, overlooking evidence that more than one killer 
was involved. For example, Earl Caldwell, then a reporter for 
the New York Times, was in his room on the first floor of the 
Lorraine Motel when the shot rang out. He ran out and saw 
a man crouching near the edge of a weed-covered embank- 
ment at the foot of the flophouse from which the FBi contends 
Ray fired the fatal shot. This shadowy figure, Caldwell says, 
seemed to be focusing his attention on the balcony where 


trial, vs. 





In a TIME/CNN poll, of 
those surveyed said James 
Earl Ray should be given a 
who disagreed 








King’s aides were hovering around the fallen civil rights 
leader. Caldwell lost track of him in the confusion. His ac- 
count is in line with the story told by Harold (“Cornbread”) 
Carter, who was drinking wine in a cardboard shelter near 
the flophouse when the killing occurred. Carter claimed a 
white man with a rifle walked right past him to the foot of the 
embankment—precisely where Caldwell spotted a crouching 
figure—and fired at the motel. Yet the FBI never interviewed 
Caldwell and wrote off Carter’s tale as a drunken fantasy. 

Ozell Sutton was one of three agents from the Communi- 
ty Relations Service of the U.S. Justice Department who were 
at the motel that evening. Sutton’s 
roommate at the Lorraine was another 
crs agent, James Laue, who rushed 
from their room onto the balcony with 
the towel that Ralph David Abernathy 
used to cushion King’s head. According 
to Sutton, he was never questioned by 
the FBI and, to the best of his knowl- 
edge, neither was Laue, who has since 
died. Neither of them saw anything, 
says Sutton, but he’s troubled by the 
fact that the FBI never tried to find out 
if they might have. In fact, only a few 
hours after the shooting FBI agents 
were spreading the word that King’s 
killer had been a single gunman acting 
alone. Roger Wilkins, then head of the 
cRS, recalls that when he and Attorney 
General Ramsey Clark were flying to 
Memphis from Washington the day af- 
ter the killing, rp1 Assistant Director 
Cartha D. (“Deke”) DeLoach “was 
pushing us hard” on the FBI's lone- 
gunman theory, How the agency could 
have been so sure of that so soon is a 
mystery. 

There’s no way to know if James 
Earl Ray can shed any more light on 
this riddle. He’s not exactly a reliable 
witness. Last week his brother Jerry 
told the New York Times that a new 
trial is needed so that James Earl can 
“clear his name.” That’s not what Jer- 
ry told investigative reporter George McMillan, author of 
The Making of an Assassin: The Life of James Earl Ray, 21 
years ago. According to McMillan, Jerry told him that on the 
morning of the murder, his brother telephoned him and 
said he was going to get “the big nigger” that very same day. 
Like his brother, Jerry later changed his story and claimed 
James Earl was the fall guy in a plot led by a mystery man 
named Raoul. 

With so many big questions unanswered, James Earl Ray 
shouldn’t wait for a new trial to reveal whatever he knows. 
Encroaching mortality should be incentive enough. If he has 
anything to say, he should say it now, while he stillcan. 
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NEWSCAST IN OV 


With its hip, high-impact, user-friendly approach, NBC has devised an eve1 


By RICHARD ZOGLIN 





BC ANCHORMAN TOM BROKAW 
was one of the three most un- 
comfortable men in America last 
Tuesday night. Like his counter- 
parts at ABC and css, he had to 
vamp on the air as two bizarrely 
incompatible events prepared to collide: 
President Clinton’s State of the Union 
speech and a verdict in the O.J. Simpson 
civil trial. In Brokaw’s earpiece, frantic 
conversations were taking place between 
NBC News executives in New York City 
and the producer on duty in Washington, 
with Brokaw chiming in whenever he got 
a few seconds off the air. “It was an Amer- 
ican cultural meltdown,” he says. “There 
were no rules you could turn to.” Yet there 


was, in the end, no real debate on what to . 


do: NBC, like its two network competitors 
stuck with Clinton's speech. 


The decision, in retrospect, was a nog 


brainer—made easier for NBC by the fact 
that it had two sister cable channels 
MSNBC and CNBC, continuing the O.J. 
stakeout in Santa Monica, California. 
But the decision had particular res- 
onance for NBC. The network's 
evening newscast has faced simi- 
lar—if less momentous—choices 
night after night for the past sever- 
al months, and has come down, “ 
more often than not, on the opposite 
side: bypassing or downplaying tradition- 
al Washington stories in favor of news, 
trends and features from the heartland— 
plus a liberal dose of O.J. The strategy has 
worked: the nBc Nightly News has been 
No. 1 in the ratings for six straight weeks 
(with one tie), inching ahead of the long- 
time leader, aBc’s World News Tonight. 
The success can be attributed partly 
to a spillover from NBc’s ratings domi- 
nance in prime time, as well as to the 
resurgence of its news division generally. 
After a long, embarrassing string of failed 
magazine shows, the network has created 
a successful, three-nights-a-week fran- 
chise in Dateline nBc, which provides a 
valuable promotional platform for the 
Nightly News. The weekday Today show 
and Sunday’s Meet the Press are No. 1 in 
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their respective leagues. NBC has also ex- 
panded more aggressively into cable, the 
Internet and overseas broadcasting than 


| has any of its network rivals. 


But winning the nightly-news race 
may be NBC’s most impressive feat yet. 
The combined audience for the Big Three 
evening newscasts has declined steadily 
over the past 15 years, nibbled at by a 
horde of competing news sources on ca- 
ble, local TV and elsewhere. Older view- 
ers who do tune in to network news, 
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moreover, are notoriously slow to change 
their habits. The cas Evening News was 
No. 1 for all of the 1970s and most of the 
*80s. In 1989 aBc’s World News Tonight 
took over the top spot and held on to it for 
years. The broadcasts have been an- 
chored by the same three middle-aged 
white males for more than a decade. 

But under the guidance of news presi- 
dent Andrew Lack (a former documentary 
and magazine-show producer at cas News 
who took over NBC’s news division in 








ERDRIV 


ing newscast that sells 


1993), the nBc Nightly News has had a re- 
markable makeover: fewer stories per 
night, moving the broadcast closer to a 
magazine-show approach; less traditional 
news from Washington and more on user- 
friendly topics like health, the family and 
consumer issues; and a jazzier format, with 
lots of catchy labels for continuing seg- 
ments. The “Fleecing of America” is the 
umbrella title for stories on government 
waste and taxpayer ripoffs. “In Their Own 
Words” gives newsmakers a chance to talk 




















uninterrupted for a minute or more. “NBC 
News on Line” is, well, a hip title for what 
seems to be nothing more than a brief look 
at other stories. (Yet another continuing 
segment debuts this week: “The Family,” 
exploring subjects like divorce and father- 
hood.) Brokaw now stands, rather than sits, 
in front of a very 90s video wall. And at the 
end of the show, his face—presto!—appears 
on a huge video screen overlooking New 
York City’s Times Square. 

It's a triumph of packaging, but does 
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the nsc Nightly News still deliver the 
nightly news? It depends on what kind of 
news you're looking for. According to the 
Tyndall Report, a newsletter that moni- 
tors-the three evening newscasts, NBC 


“Spent more time last year than either anc 


or GBs on such high-impact stories as the 
ValuJet crash and the Simpson trial and 
m.! far less on Bob Dole’s 
campaign and the White- 
water investigation. In 
foreign news, the num- 
bers were especially strik- 
ing: NBC spent only 49 
minutes all year on the 
strife in Bosnia, in contrast 
to 117 on aBc and 134 on css. 
NBC stories are more likely to 
go for the gut and the pop- 
_» cultural hot button. A report last 
week on daydreams (part of a 
mushy weeklong series called 
“Sleepless in America”) illustrated 
its thesis with clips from the movie 
Wayne’s World. On another recent 
newscast, the second story of the night 
’ was a blatantly tearjerking excerpt—“In 
Their Own Words”—from the press con- 
ference of the mother of a teenage girl 
slain on the same day as Ennis Cosby. 
NBC News executives fervently de- 
fend their show against charges that it has 
gone soft and tabloid. “Don’t make us the 
antichrist,” joked Brokaw, relaxing in a 
black cardigan sweater last Monday after- 
noon in his Rockefeller Center office. It 
was a slow news day, and with nothing of 
substance coming out of the National 
Governors’ Association conference, the 
program was planning to lead, once again, 
with the Simpson trial. “We’re not happy 
about it,” said Brokaw. “You don’t have a 
lot of people here saying, ‘Let's do O.J.’” 
Indeed, while NBC went overboard with 
Simpson coverage during his criminal tri- 
al, it has been considerably more re- 
strained during the civil proceedings. 
“The mission of the program remains 
identical,” says Lack, who takes a hands-on 
role in the Nightly News, consulting on 
each day’s story lineup. “That is to bring the 
best execution journalistically of the most 
important news of the day. I don’t think our 
program is better than World News Tonight 
or the cas Evening News with Dan Rather. 
But we've made a conscious effort to pro- 
duce a somewhat different program from 
the ones they do.” It’s a more “populist” ap- 
proach, he concedes, which eschews Wash- 
ington “process” stories—subcommittee 
hearings, presidential speeches—in favor of 
“the real news in people’s lives.” 
Brokaw objects to judging the broad- 
cast by the numbers. NBc did fewer stories 





























from last year’s Republican National 
Convention, he acknowledges, but it 


went around the country instead, “taking | 


the themes of the day and looking at their 
impact on people.” Asserts Brokaw: 
“Washington has become disconnected 
from the rest of the nation. There are 
profound changes going on in this coun- 
try. We have to stay relevant to people.” 
And entertain them too. Says executive 
producer David Doss, a former producer 
of aBc’s PrimeTime Live: “Who says the 
news has to be boring to watch?” 
Network rivals can’t afford not to 
take notice. ABC News executives gripe 
that NBC has copied many of their ideas: 
aBc’s “Your Money, Your Choice” has 
become NBC's “Fleecing of America”; 
“Person of the Week” has transmuted 
into NBC’s “The American Dream.” But 
ABC has returned the favor by launching 
a new, NBC-style segment called “Solu- 
tions,” an anecdotal look at good-news 
solutions to problems, like a story on 
“relationship-based” day care. “They've 
been very clever about packaging their 











show,” says ABC News executive vice 
president Paul Friedman. “And that pays 
dividends. Good for them.” 


HE CBS EVENING NEWS HAS STUCK 

closest to the old-fashioned, 

sober-minded approach. A Bob 

Simon report three weeks ago on 

crime, unemployment and hous- 

ing problems in South Africa 
looked like an antique—informative, 
gracefully written and of virtually no rele- 
vance to soccer moms in Atlanta. Execu- 
tive producer Jeffrey Fager vows to stay on 
the high road, “covering the day’s news 
with the most substance, the most depth, 
the best writing in the business.” But cBs 
too seems to be jumping more aggressive- 
ly on the high-profile crime and disaster 
stories; it devoted the most time of all 
three networks, for example, to the crash 
of TWA Flight 800. 

The success of NBC’s new approach 
has pointed up the problem facing every 
news organization: how to attract an au- 
dience that seems less and less interest- 


ed in news and yet, at the same time, is 
bombarded with it from a multitude of 
reputable and disreputable sources. The 
mantra among network executives is 
that the evening news must find a way of 
standing out in this crowd, offering 
something viewers can’t get elsewhere. 
Yet if that were really the goal, the night- 
ly news would be steering away from O.]J. 
and JonBenet Ramsey (the very stories 
that are covered ad nauseam on every lo- 
cal newscast and magazine show in cre- 
ation) and doing more on budget negoti- 
ations and the Middle East. 

In fact, the real pressure is to follow 
the crowd and do news that sells, and 
NBC has carried that approach further 
than any other network. Brokaw pleads 
that the evening news’ very survival is 
at stake. “I don’t want to commit sui- 
cide,” he says. Nor does anyone else. 
The question facing all three networks 
is whether nsc’s form of life support 
is the only way to keep the patient 
alive. —With reporting by William Tynan/ 
New York 








NBC: A grabby story on a near miss ABC: Scrutinizing Clinton's budget CBS: A scoop on the McVeigh case 














And Now the News... 


OR ALL THE FRILLS AND FEATUREY GIMMICKS, THE 
network evening newscasts still share the same ba- 
sic mission: to report the day’s top news. But last 
Thursday's programs threw their differences into 
high relief. On a day with no overriding news event, each 
network led its broadcast with a different story. ABC, typ- 
ically, took the most traditional approach, reporting on 
President Clinton’s presentation of his new budget, com- 
plete with talking heads and pie charts. cps and NBC 
each handled the event later in their broadcasts with a 
few sentences from their anchors. 
css scored the coup of the evening, opening its show 
with a Scott Pelley report that two former friends of Tim- 
othy McVeigh’s, Michael and Lori Fortier, had told feder- 
al agents they knew in advance of his plans to bomb the 
federal building in Oklahoma City. NBc, meanwhile, led 
with the near collision between a military jet and a char- 
tered airliner off the New Jersey coast—lots of dramatic de- 


tail, but nothing to explain why the incident deserved such 
play, other than providing a good scare. 

Only one story was covered at full length on all three 
networks: courtroom arguments in the punitive phase of 
the O.J. Simpson civil trial. Other story choices were 
revealing. CBs’s was the only program with any substan- 
tial international news (a piece on rioting in South 
Africa), and it had the most enterprising Washington 
piece: allegations of fund-raising violations by former 
top White House aide Harold Ickes. anc was a bit 
more viewer friendly, with a piece on the looming 
American Airlines pilot strike and a “Solutions” segment 
on food supplements, 

NBC was the most feature-oriented of the three. In- 
stead of detailing Clinton’s budget, the show ran a soft pro- 
file of House Budget Committee chairman John Kasich. An 
overhyped “Fleecing of America” segment revealed that 
the U.S, has contributed (through the U.N.) more than 
$300,000 to maintaining a nuclear power plant in Cuba. 
And a puffball closing piece on dreams would have seemed 
more at home on a daytime magazine show. —R.Z. 
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Doing Well at Doing Good 


Meryl Streep plays a noble mom in a fine TV movie 


MAGINE YOUR FOUR-YEAR-OLD BOY— 

healthy, cheerful, with a bright future 

you take for granted—suddenly swept 

into an epileptic seizure. He goes stiff; 
his eyes roll up; his jaw is clenched. Ex- 
cept for his piglet squeals, he might have 
been dead for a minute or two. Children 
during grand mal attacks seem pos- 
sessed; in the New Testament, epilepsy is 
referred to as a “demon.” So the mother 
of an epileptic boy first looks at doctors as 
exorcists. But as she sees them prescribe 
a series of harsh medications, each creat- 
ing side effects that the next is supposed 
to treat, she wonders if they aren’t sadists 
—and if they know of a potential cure 


STRONG MEDICINE: Streep and Adkins are pitted 
against a collective villain—overexperimental doctors 


that they smugly refuse to recommend. 

“... first do no harm” (Feb. 16, 9 p.m. 
ET, ABC) has the requisites of a made-for-TV 
noble weepie: a disease, an innocent victim 
and an ordinary mom who becomes a wily 
fighter for her child’s life. The film also has 
Meryl Streep, the most honored actress of 
her generation, in her first TV movie in 20 
years. In the recent Marvin's Room, Streep 
played the selfish mother of a troubled 
child. But “... first dono harm” is better— 
less because of its heroine than because of 
its collective villain: the doctors to whom 
we entrust our lives. 

When Robbie Reimuller (Seth Ad- 
kins) is diagnosed as having epilepsy, his 








parents Lori (Streep) and Dave (Fred 
Ward) go along with the specialists’ rec- 
ommendations. But Dr. Abbasac (Allison 
Janney), a real Cruella DePill type, makes 
Robbie a tiny living lab for dubious ex- 
periments. Ann Beckett's bold teleplay 
charges doctors with being addicted to 
prescribing dangerous drugs to kids. The 
medical ordeal also acts as a mind- 
altering drug on Dave and Lori; it twists 
their love into rage and recrimination. 

Because Dave, a truck driver, has 
just switched jobs, the Reimullers have 
no medical coverage. And here the 
movie touches on the real dramas that 
most big-screen films can’t be bothered 
with: questions of aching fi- 
nancial need, the humiliations 
of the newly poor, the sight of 
kids crying while the parents 
argue over huge hospital bills. 

Every problem movie is 
really a solution movie; it 
must offer a cure at the end of 
the agony; parents may sur- 
render to copelessness but 
never to hopelessness. So Lori 
hears of the Ketogenic Diet, a 
regimen that has quelled 
seizures in perhaps a third of 
the epileptic children who've 
tried it. Among the controver- 
sial diet’s true believers are 
the film’s director, Jim Abra- 
hams (of the team that created 
the Airplane! and Naked Gun 
farces), and his son Charlie, 4, 
whose seizures ceased after he 
went on the diet and who 
plays a cameo role here. 

You must bring to “... first 
do no harm” a tolerance for 
lines like Lori’s anguished 
“Please don’t let him die!” But most of 
the piece has a steely passion that is evi- 
dent in Ward's frazzled manliness and, 
especially, in Streep’s carefully natural 
performance. She has the small gestures 
and tight, hectoring voice of a woman 
untrained for heroism, and, finally, the 
exhaustion of a longtime caregiver. It’s 
been said of Streep that she learns each 
new role as if it were a foreign language. 
Here, though, she’s acting, not Acting— 
inhabiting the part rather than over- 
whelming it. She has reduced her man- 
nerisms and raised her game to play a 
good, strong woman in a good, strong 
movie. -By Richard Corliss 
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OUT OF THE ASHES: Brosnan and Hamilton 
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Disaster Proof 


Dantes Peak is pure 
formula, as it should be 


NEMA 


HE OBSESSED SCIENTIST WHOSE IN- 
stincts for catastrophe are more 
finely tuned than any predictive in- 
strument; his bureaucratic superi- 
ors whose waffling makes a bad situation 
worse; businessmen determined to stifle 
talk about threats to life, limb and, above 
all, property for fear of the impact on 
their interests; a woman, scared but 
spunky and available for romance when 
she is not dodging falling objects; and, if 
possible, an adorable dog to be lost in 
whatever chaos the movie is trafficking 
in, then found and daringly rescued to 
the cheers of an audience that has sto- 
ically watched hundreds of anonymous 
human extras perish. 
Disaster movies are our millennial 
No plays, totally stylized, totally pre- 
dictable, but comforting in their famil- 
iarity. Whether the threat to domestic 
tranquillity is a ferocious shark, invad- 
ing spacemen or a rogue volcano (as in 
Dante's Peak), it reassures us that nice 
people, if they are smart, brave and quick 
on their feet, will somehow survive. 
Writer Leslie Bohem and director 
Roger Donaldson brush briskly through 
the standard scientific and romantic 
blather. They know that in movies like 
this, complexity is the province of the 
special-effects people. It’s the same with 
the actors. Cool Pierce Brosnan and 
warm Linda Hamilton understand that 
their job is mainly to provide human 
scale for the lava flows and firestorms, 
the lake that turns to acid (the better to 
eat their boat) and the blizzard of vol- 
canic ash that eventually buries a small 
town. We want to feel for them. But not 
too much, We want our doomsdays to be 
thrilling. But not scarily final. Or fatal to 
anyone’s pooch. —By Richard Schickel 
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Queen of 


The Indies 


Parker Posey seems to 
be in every alternative 
film. Is that enough? 


By RICHARD CORLISS 


OTE TO ASPIRING ACTORS: IF YOUR 
idea of movie stardom is a big trail- 
er and a seven-figure salary, con- 
sider the career of Parker Posey. At 

28, she has ornamented more than a 

dozen American independent films. Yet 

to get to the set of Gregg Araki’s The 

Doom Generation, where she played the 

leading lady’s “eternal love slave” in a 

blond friz wig, Posey had to pay half her 

airfare. For Party Girl, in which she did 

a beguiling star turn as a club hopper 

with the improbable dream of being a li- 

brarian, she earned the sum of $75 a day. 

On another movie she lent the producers 

her credit card to charge rental cars. If 

Posey keeps on making movies, she 

could be broke by the time she’s 30. 

There must be an upside. “What's 
fun about these movies,” she says, “is 
that they're moved by the characters, not 

the plot or the special effects. I do what I 

do because I love it.” Off- 

Hollywood auteurs cer- 

tainly love her. If the inde- 

pendent-film movement 


OFF-HOLLYWOOD STAR: You work for $75 a day and lend the producer your credit card 


Guest’s haphazardly delightful Waiting 


for Guffman she’s a fast-food counter girl 


who gets the chance to co-star in a tacky 
musical tribute to Blaine, Missouri. 
Posey graces so many low-budget films 
that she has called herself “that indie 
tramp.” An apter title would be Queen of 
the Indies. 

Better yet, Prom Queen of the Indies. 
Her crisp, dark beauty radiates the easy 
breeding of old-Hollywood royalty. Her 
wide, playful mouth suggests the young 
Katharine Hepburn; its I-know-I've-got-it 

look can be read as poise or 
derision. Waif-thin, Posey 
must have a Slinky for a 
spine; her walk is a loosey- 


had an illustrated wall cal- [GGHenbandGommpatifections= $= goosey dance, as if house 
endar, Posey would be on [(@bananyiiietiesternearyew music were playing non- 
at least six of the months. UR stop in her head. The aura is 
She has become an impri- [BeAMMMGSOONEISTIESUCIS == of » Park Avenue deb who 
matur for veterans like Hal , . gets her kicks downtown. 

Hartley and Richard Link- Parker sings! Alanis, beware That includes kicking, 
later. Last month she won Backseat role as angsty sister as in butt. She does that lit 
a special jury prize at Sun- erally in Linklater’s Dazed 
dance for her role as a dis Gan iaheslatkeOMnaton = and Confused, as the high 
turbed woman obsessed school senior for whom 
with Jackie Onassis in The She's 2 temp: 2 food, meaty rte terrorizing freshman girls 


House of Yes 

She graces three indie films out this 
month. In Linklater’s acerb subUrbia, a 
kind of strip-mall Rent without the 
singing (or quite so much self-pity), she 
plays a rock publicist who mingles dan- 
gerously with the lowlifes. In Greg Mot- 
tola’s stodgy The Daytrippers she’s the 
younger daughter of a Long Island, New 
York, family given to public declarations 


of emotional frailty. And in Christopher | 


is both a solemn duty anda 
fashion statement. She can also be tough 
on men. In Sleep with Me she warns a 
guy, “I hope you don’t think you're going 
to sleep with me”; two minutes later 
she’s mounting him with lithe expertise. 
If her women are softer in the three new 
films, all have a nervy self-assurance; 
they seem convinced not that they will 
be stars but that they were born stars. 
Named after 1950s supermodel Suzy 
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Parker, Posey grew up in Laurel, Missis- 
sippi; her dad owns a Chevrolet-Nissan 
dealership there. While in the theater pro- 
gram at the State University of New York 
College at Purchase, she won a regular 
role on the cBs soap As the World Turns. 

She’s been an indie omnipresence 
ever since, and doesn’t fret about it. “It’s 
not my business to overexpose myself,” 
she says. “It’s my business to work. Be 
sides, even though I did five movies last 
year, nothing can compare to the drama 
of my personal life, which has escalated 
to outrageous levels.” She had “nervous 
problems,” lost two grandparents and 
broke up with a longtime boyfriend. “I 
won't get into it further,” she says, “be- 
cause I’m not paying you $125 an hour.” 

So here’s the $125-an-hour question: 
How can someone who has It—the looks, 
the presence, the acting chops—not have 
it all? Because the major studios have yet 
to fall in love with her. Posey lost out to 
Sandra Bullock for the Speed role, to Re- 
nee Zellweger for Jerry Maguire. Just 
now she is too indie for the majors, too 
pert to get the serioso parts that win crit- 
ics’ awards. She’s stranded between Téa 
Leoni and Jennifer Jason Leigh. Where 
are the leading roles in big films? Why 
doesn’t she have her own Must-See TV 
series? Couldn't she at least be a Friend? 

Her fans may be worried that she’s 
missing out on conventional stardom, but 
Posey isn’t. “I get a phone call, I get a 
script, I do the movie. That's where the fun 
is.” And we'll have fun watching her bloom 
in indie films—if she can afford it. —Re- 
ported by Jeffrey Ressner/Los Angeles 





Long Live the King 


A documentary, shot in 1974 and just released, 
shows Muhammad Ali the athlete and the hero 


By RICHARD CORLISS 


OMEONE CALLED HIM THE ELVIS OF 
sport because he was a crossover 
pioneer, sexy and gorgeous, who 
forced the public to rethink its view 
of his form of entertainment. But there 
was more to Muhammad Ali than his 
amazing cunning in the ring; more than 
his reputation as the most charming 
showboater in boxing history, with an 


impish rhyming wit that had the power of 


both butterfly and bee. As Spike Lee says 
of Ali in the enthralling new documen- 
tary When We Were Kings, “He fused 
politics and sport.” 

Ali's conversion to 
the Black Muslims test- 
ed white America’s 
fondness for him. His re- 
fusal to serve in the 
Army made him the 
Vietnam War's most fa- 
mous conscientious ob- 
jector and deprived him 
of work for three years at 
the peak of his craft. 
Then Ali returned to 
lose the heavyweight 
belt to Joe Frazier. 

Leon Gast’s docu- 
mentary details the next 
step in Ali's career: Act 
II] of a great and poig- 
nant pageant. This was 
the Rumble in the Jun- 
gle, the 1974 fight with 
George Foreman in Zaire. That country’s 
dictator, Mobutu Sose Seko, had laid out 
$10 million of his country’s puny re- 
sources to play host to the fight and a fes- 
tival of African and Afro-American mu- 
sic. “We left Africa in shackles and fetters 
and chains,” said promoter Don King in 
a spume of eloquence. “We are coming 
back in an aura of splendor and scintil- 
lating glory. The champions are here!” 

Also there was Gast, hired to make 
the movie by a firm called International 
Film & Records. After the fight he could 
not reach 1FR for postproduction funds. 
Later he learned that the company’s sole 
shareholder was Stephen Talbot, Fi- 
nance Minister of Liberia. Talbot had 
died in a plane crash; his associate was 
executed in a Liberian coup, as Gast 


learned when he saw a TiME photo of the 
man standing before a firing squad. 
Gast eventually won rights to the 400 
hours of footage, but could find no in- 
vestors until, in 1986, David Sonenberg, a 
manager of rock talent, volunteered. After 
transferring the deteriorating film stock, 
Gast and filmmaker Taylor Hackford (An 
Officer and a Gentleman) completed the 
film in 1994, hoping to promote it with a 
sound track CD comprising music from 
the festival stars (James Brown, B.B. King, 
Miriam Makeba) and new groups like the 
Fugees, who laid down a rap track over 
Ali’s incantatory doggerel. But no one 


wanted to distribute the movie—until it 
won the documentary prize at last year's 
Sundance festival. The picture opens this 
week, 22 years late, but just in time for an 
expected Oscar nomination. 

If anyone deserves an award, it is Ali; 
his charisma makes the film. A preacher 
whose fans are his congregation, he ex- 
horts children to “Quit eatin’ candy ... 
We must whup Mr. Tooth Decay.” He 
hectors in poetry: “If you think the world 
was surprised when Nixon resigned,/ 
Just wait till I kick Foreman’s behind.” 
Some reporters, like George Plimpton, 
suspected that Ali’s smiles camouflaged 
his fear of the big, punishing champ. 

Foreman is largely absent from the 
film, partly because in 1974 he was not 
very good copy; next to Ali he sounded 
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sluggish and luggish. But in his looming 
silence, Foreman was supernally intimi- 
dating—the shadow of death, everyone 
said, in what would surely be Ali’s last, 
humiliating battle. Before the fight, “Ali's 
dressing room was like a morgue,” says 
Norman Mailer, who as always is a top 
cornerman of the intellect, a brilliant in- 
tuiter of other men’s fear and resolve. 
King, Mailer and Plimpton stand out 
in the film’s rich supporting cast. But two 
other characters hover above When We 
Were Kings like the Ghosts of Kinshasa 
Future: the Foreman and Ali of today. 
One became a preacher and found a rich 
comic voice that has finally made him an 
endearing figure in sports. The other is 
afflicted with Parkinson's syndrome, his 
grace palsied, his old raffish rhetoric 
muted. The King is a physical pauper 
now, and at his sight we age and ache 
His mind, however, is not so impaired, 
nor is his taste for raillery. Ali recently 
saw the film and phoned Gast to express 
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his appreciation. The champ also said he 
remembered Gast: “You're the skinny 
ugly guy that was with us in Africa.” 

The film’s title is rueful. Ali proved 
that athletes could be kings then; today 
they are often multimillionaires who be 
have like kids with a mean streak of atten- 
tion deficit disorder. Some are naughty 
and nuts, like Dennis Rodman, and are re- 
warded with fat contracts by sneaker com- 
panies. Even the best pros display their 
worth mostly by avoiding trouble. Ali was 
different; he found a gospel and lived by it, 
whatever the cost to his reputation or to 
the job that he so loved. When We Were 
Kings recalls a time, not so long ago, when 
an athlete could be a renegade hero, not of 
the self but of the soul. —With reporting 
by David E. Thigpen/New York 
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MEDIATOR: The author holds the toughest 
position of all—defending the middle 


Cool Talk on 


A Hot Topic 


Ellis Cose examines why 
race continues to matter 


LLIS COSE’S COLOR-BLIND: SEEING 

Beyond Race in a Race-Obsessed 

World (HarperCollins; 260 pages; 

$24) is an attempt to break out of 
what the author calls “the well-worn rut 
into which racial reflections and conver- 
sations commonly fall.” A pit of concep- 
tual quicksand would be more like it. 

Most discussions about human dif- 
ferences remain stuck in myth, pseudo- 
science and the danker parts of the 
psyche. Cose quotes anthropologist Ash- 
ley Montagu, who more than 50 years 
ago wrote, “‘Race’ is the witchcraft 
of our time. The means by which we ex- 
orcise demons.” Modern biology takes a 
similar though less dramatic view. At the 
cellular level, characteristics such as 
head shape or skin pigmentation are 
considered superficial variations in the 
species. To a geneticist, color-coding 
Homo sapiens looks more like a cultural 
than a scientific imperative. 

But if race is a nebulous concept, 
racism remains a concrete reality. Cose, 
author of A Nation of Strangers and 
The Rage of a Privileged Class and a 
commentator for Newsweek, confronts 
this most sensitive of American subjects 
with a mix of think-tank analysis, anec- 
dotal journalism and cautious Utopi- 
anism. Before he is through, however, 
his lofty vision of a color-blind society 
has been modified into a 12-step pro- 
gram for a “race-neutral” nation. 











BOOKS 





The downsizing is understandable. 
So is Cose’s unexceptionable prescrip- 
tion for a race neutrality (“We must stop 
playing the blame game ... We must doa 
better job at leveling the playing field ... 
We must become serious about fighting 
discrimination ... We must seize oppor- 
tunities for interracial collaboration,” 
etc.). But the motivational generalities 
are a letdown after an otherwise well- 
considered exploration of a profoundly 
complex issue, 

Cose covers a lot of ground, from 
Francis Galton’s eugenics theory, which 
equated good English breeding with ra- 
cial superiority, to contemporary social- 
so-called-science that has attempted to 
give racism a respectable face. It is no 
surprise that Exhibit A is Richard Herrn- 
stein and Charles Murray’s controversial 
1994 best seller, The Bell Curve. Cose 
joins the chorus of critics who rightly 
challenged the authors’ credentials and 
ideological ties. “There is” for them, he 
says, “something comforting in the be- 
lief—even if it is rooted in fiction—that 
certain unfortunate realities are beyond 
our control, that certain unfortunate 
souls are destined to be losers.” 

Elsewhere he compares different 
styles of racism. The U.S., with its pre- 
dominantly Northern European tradi- 
tions, erects distinct color barriers even 
though its population has been paddling 
in a richly mixed gene pool for more 
than three centuries. By contrast, Brazil 
is what Cose calls a “pigmentocracy,” 
where the national 
myth of racial har- 
mony masks a sys- 
tem in which lighter 
skins enjoy higher 
status and rewards. 

If Cose holds 
the U.S, to a higher 
standard than other 
nations, it is be- 
cause the U.S. boasts 
a higher standard. 
But he is forthrightly ambivalent on 
such well-intentioned initiatives as 
affirmative action. In principle he is 
against programs that discriminate in 
the name of ending discrimination. 
Yet he backs a limited use of the policy 
as the lesser of two evils. 

It takes some courage to be a 
bleeding moderate. The center is the 
hardest position to defend because it 
invites attack from all sides. So be it. 
Color-Blind holds its ground because 
it accurately assesses the contradicto- 
ry nature of U.S. race relations: they 
often get better and worse at the same 
time. —By R.Z. Sheppard 
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New Dodge Ram Pickup 
April 2 ote named Motor Trena’s 
Strategic Vision Truck of the Year. 
confers tts 1996 Not to ‘ outdone, 
Total Quality Award Texas Auto Writers 
for “Best Ownership Association dubs Ram 
Experience” for full- “Truck of Texas.” 


size pickups on 
Dodge Ram.* 


Everybody in the car business talks about eliminating years. But to 






January 5, 1991: 
Prototype for 
all-new full-size 
Dodge pickup ts 
shown to groups of 
truck owners. Their 
verdict: It’s a really 
nice truck, Fust like 
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eve rybi ly else Ss. 





January 6, 1993: 

New Dodge Ram Pickup is introduced. 
Quote from Motor Trend: 
“Behind its aggressive appearance t 
a solid, powerful pickup that’s all 


business where it counts 


us, success is a lot more than just avoiding 


problems: squelching squeaks and rattles, raising the baron —_ mistakes: It’s a truck design that gets your blood pumping. 
reliability. At Chrysler Corporation, we’ve been winning The sound of aV10 engine clearing its throat. Giving people 
major accolades for product excellence for the past several the freedom to create products that aren’t for everybody. 


Visit our World Wide ¥ site at http://www.chryslercorp.com, or call toll-free 1-888-GREATC. 
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February 6, 1991: A 
With launch just 25 months . 
away, design team starts over. March 14, 1991: : 
Designer discovers a book on the 7 
history of American pickups. . 
Meanwhile in the United Arab . 
Emirates, Sheik Hamad Bin - 
Hamdan Al-Nahyan is building v 
a 60-foot replica of a 1942 
Dodge Power Wagon. 


April 20-24, 1991: 
Design team visits construction 
site, observes how workers really 
use their trucks. Collision with 

dozer narrowly avoided. 





June 6, 1991: 
Merging onto I-75 
with 20-ton semi 
on their bumper, 
designers have 
instinets for revised 
design confirmed. 





November 4, 1991; 


April 10, 1992: Aggressive new truck design is 


Power train team March 12, 1992: shown to consumers. The verdict: 

Vue e cu ‘ “3 es Ty - a1 , 

adds Magnum V10, Interior design team dons They either love it or hate it. 
Ne thick work gloves to test (Luckily, they mostly love it.) 


cast-iron cousin to the 

400 hp Viper V10 and operation of knobs and 

witches in the cab under 
real-world conditions. 


Chrysler honchos say, “Build it.” 


the most powerful engine 
ever in a pickup, as 
power plant option 
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Considering that our Ram Pickup has the highest resale 
value*™ in its category—not to mention a bed full of “Best 
of” awards—it seems we're on to something, Besides, it’s the 
only way we know to build great cars and truc 
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TODAY 





“What does it mean to be —and to become 








an American?" 
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“What traditions and dreams do we share 


chosen to stimulate Dialogue on some of 


What challenges prevent us from living in harmony?" 


the most Important questions in our Future. 


How can we meet those challenges?” 


“IT'S US: A CELEBRATION OF WHO WE ARE IN AMERICA TODAY” 
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Stormy Legacy 


A saga of weak men and 
the women they marry 





AVING ONE’S HEART WARMED IS A 

chilling experience not always 

avoidable by even the wariest 

cynic. A shameless manipulator in 
the hot-ventricle dodge is Michael Dor- 
ris, who 10 years ago, as a first novelist, 
gave us Rayona Taylor, the 15-year-old, 
part black, part Native American hero- 
ine of A Yellow Raft in Blue Water. You 
couldn’t help falling for Rayona. She 
was plucky, pretty, buffeted by fate (her 
Indian mother Christine dies during 
the novel, and Elgin, her lackadaisical 
black father, is seldom seen) and crazy 
enough to enter a bronco-riding contest 
disguised as a boy. 

Now comes a darker novel, Cloud 
Chamber (Scribners; 316 pages; $24). It 
is a sequel of sorts, though Rayona ap- 
pears only at the end. She’s still 15 and 
untroubled by romance, still living with 
her crusty Aunt Ida on the reservation 
in Montana. Her father turns up in 
the last chapters with a couple of el- 
derly white ladies who are, surprisingly, 
his Irish-American 
mother and his aunt. 
By this time the nov- 
el has traced Ray- 
ona’s tangled lineage 
from her great-great- 
grandmother Rose 
Mannion, a formida- 
ble immigrant from 
Ireland. The author 
follows a chain of 
matrimonial disas- 
ters involving weak men and angry, 
churchbound women who wish they had 
married someone else. Bridie, Rayona’s 
great-grandmother, is one of these harri- 
dans. She speaks gloatingly of withhold- 
ing sex: “I taught my husband to beg, 
and I despised him for his weakness.” 

The fury abates with Marcella, one of 
Bridie’s daughters. Recovering in a TB 
sanatorium, she falls in love with Earl 
Taylor, a handsome young black man 
who delivers groceries. Their son is El- 
gin, and his daughter is Rayona. Dorris, 
whose own ancestry is Irish, French and 
Modoc Indian, writes that “the past ruled 
the present with unsympathetic domin- 
ion.” And until Rayona, this is true. With 
her, the future is April going on May. Her 
reappearance at the end of this intricate 
and brooding second novel cools like a 
spring breeze. —By John Skow 
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Mia Tells Her Side 


A lively memoir blasts Woody but talks tenderly 
about Hollywood, Sinatra and adopting kids 


By MARTHA DUFFY 


MIA 


THE BOOK WAS PUBLISHED 
last week with the kind of 


FARROW fanfare that trumpets 
a etme commercial fireworks. It 
WHAT was withheld from re- 

AL viewers and the media 
citi until Wednesday, the day 


it went on sale. That pro- 
tected any headline-grabbing revela- 
tions it might contain, not to men- 
tion the serializations scheduled to 
run in 12 countries. Said a spokes- 
man for the publisher: “It was a 
very calibrated timing.” 

Other things required no cali- 
bration, since the book was Mia 
Farrow’s memoir, What Falls 
Away (Nan A. Talese/Doubleday; 
370 pages; $25). An author as hot as 
Farrow doesn’t go on a book tour. 
Barbara, Oprah and Larry date her 
up. She was, after all, involved in a 
show-biz shocker. Four and a half 
years ago, she discovered that 
Woody Allen, her lover of 12 years 
and the father of one of her 14 chil- 
dren (four natural, 10 adopted), 
was also the lover of her 21-year- 
old adopted daughter Soon-Yi. 
This at a time when Farrow 
thought her worst problem was 
Allen’s crush on her younger 
daughter Dylan, then seven. 

It is a juicy book and a good one. 
It may even be a bit of a trendsetter. 
Like Katharine Graham in her re- 
cently published autobiography, Per- 
sonal History, Farrow questions her 
own passivity in dealing with men 
and blames herself. Farrow had advan- 
tages from the start. She was born to Hol- 
lywood royalty (her mother was movie star 
Maureen O'Sullivan; her father, John Far- 
row, a director). Among her contempo- 
raries were Candice Bergen and Liza 
Minnelli. Farrow went on to a major 
movie career of her own (Rosemary's 
Baby, The Great Gatsby). She married 
Frank Sinatra while still in her teens, and, 
later, conductor André Previn. 

Near the beginning is a charming 
section on growing up in Hollywood— 
the elaborate children’s parties, the fa- 
mous and talented who came to her par- 
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ents’ dinners, the ceremonial arrival of 
the Farrows—nine strong—at the Roman 
Catholic Church of the Good Shepherd, 
where the family had its own pew. In 
such a heady environment, it isn’t sur- 
prising that Mia’s godmother was gossip 
columnist Louella Parsons or that 
Charles Boyer lived next door. But 
celebrity seems to follow her. Her girl- 
hood pet was the real Lassie’s grandson. 
When she retreated to the ashram of Ma- 





harishi Mahesh Yogi, who should turn up 
but all four Beatles. They sang the night 
away. And while Farrow was in Hanoi 
undoing an adoption snag, she went to a 
commissary and found Mother Teresa 
eating breakfast. 

Details like these are half the fun of 
What Falls Away. Farrow knows how to 
orchestrate a scene, a sophisticated writ- 
ing skill. She also makes each of the chil- 
dren’s personalities distinct and, of 
course, sympathetic, something that pro- 
fessional novelists can have trouble with. 

But the book will be bought for the 
parts on Sinatra and Allen. She and Sina- 


tra were happiest in the beginning when 
they were goofily in love and their rela- 
tionship was largely secret. But then 
came the squabbles with paparazzi and 
“the interminable Vegas nights,” when 
Frank was drunk and petulant. Farrow 
started making films in distant locations; 
divorce followed shortly after. 

Writing about Sinatra and Previn, 
who was out touring for most of their 
marriage, Farrow is fairly mild, even 
philosophical. With Allen she is bitter 
and exacting. Minor flaws are recorded, 
right down to his carefully assembled ca- 
sual look in clothes. Allen was fastidious. 


"When her sister came around in a pink 


T shirt, he was scornful. From the start, 
Farrow was frustrated by his indiffer- 
ence to her ever growing family. Why 
did she keep adopting? She traces the in- 
spiration to her son Moses, the first 
child she took in who was afflicted 
(with cerebral palsy). He was a gen- 
tle, luminous boy, and she realized 
that by giving others a home she 
was enriching herself. 

When the kids were not in- 
volved, there is evidence of great 
intimacy between Farrow and 
Allen. They talked four or five times 
a day, and even used light and mir- 
ror signals to communicate across 
Central Park—he lived on the east 
side, she on the west. But things 
were still tricky: “There were three 
of us in the relationship: Woody, his 
shrink and me. He didn’t even buy 
sheets without talking to her.” 

When Farrow found the porno- 
graphic pictures of Soon-Yi, she 
erupted. In a strong scene, she de- 
picts Allen begging to come back 
and promising to give up her 
daughter, but amid floods of tears 
Farrow was unyielding. She real- 
ized that her trust had already been 
undermined by her suspicions that 
Allen’s interest in pretty, blond Dy- 
lan—the only child he sought out— 


HOT AUTHOR: Farrow questions her passivity withmen  o¢ jn part erotic. “Why did I stay 


with Woody Allen when so much was 
wrong?” she asks herself. “How can I ex- 
plain to my children, when even to me it 
is incomprehensible and unforgivable? 
... Wasn’t it my own appalling denial of 
the facts that permitted him to inflict his 
damage on those I love most?” 
Afterword: Soon-Yi Previn still lives 
with Woody Allen. According to a 
spokeswoman for Allen, he considers the 
book Farrow’s way of using Dylan to 
avenge herself against him. As for Far- 
row, her kids now range from a law 
school graduate to a toddler. Wait till 
they start writing. a 
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Liz’s Show Must Go On 


She has been through two hips, seven husbands and count- 
less dress sizes, so ELIZABETH TAYLOR isn't about to be 
stopped by a benign brain tumor. Taylor’s condition was diag- 
nosed after a checkup last week, but she has postponed 
surgery until the day after the celebrations for her 6Sth birth- 
day on Feb. 16. It's not just that she loves a good party. The 
event is a fund raiser for her longtime cause, AIDS research. 
Before the diagnosis, Barbara Walters bagged an interview 
for 20/20 and learned that Liz also plans to be present at the 
birth of Michael Jackson's child. “One of the reasons Michael 
and I are close is because neither of us had a childhood,” she 
says. “And we can relate to that and wonder how we got by.” 
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movies. Gregory 
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Kevin Can Wait 
“I remember really well going in and auditioning for Or- 
dinary People, and not getting it,” KEVIN BACON says. “I 
didn’t even get past the casting director.” He obviously 
bears no grudge toward the guy who later won an Oscar in 
the role he sought, because he’s starring in TIM HUTTON'S 
feature directorial debut, Digging to China. “Being my 
first time,” says Hutton, “it was great working with an ac- 
tor who had just directed.” (Bacon directed Losing Chase 
in 1996.) In China, Bacon plays a mentally disabled man 
who forms an odd friendship with a girl played by EVAN 
woop. He gives Hutton high marks—but future directors 
beware. “I'm less tolerant of directors than I used to be,” 
he says. “I now know that it’s hard, yeah, but it’s possible 
to get through the day without being an ass.” 


Colin’s No Test Dummy 


COLIN RIZZIO is the 
kind of guy seniors 
want around when 
they're sitting the sats. 
While taking the math 
exam in Peterborough, 
New Hampshire, Riz- 
zio thought one ques- 
tion seemed ambigu- 
ous. “I wrote it down 
afterward and discuss- 


ed it with my teacher,” 
If actors live long Next Olympics, he says. Rizzio was 
enough, they get Michael Johnson right. The algebra ques- 


tion asked students to 
compare two values, 
but neglected to speci- 





5 Peck, 80, whose trademark fy that the key variable, a, was positive. Rizzio realized that 
? one-man autobiographical spikes. The double-gold acould be negative, creating the possibility of two answers. 
medalist has scored a deal He E-mailed the College Board, which, for the first time in 


with Nike that could be worth 
as much as $12 million over 
six years. That’s a million 
more a year than Nike gives 
to the entire USA Track & 
Field federation. 


= Boston, has taken on a role 

= in Moby Dick for the usa 

5 Network. Peck will play 

2 Father Mapple, while Patrick 
= Stewart will strap on Greg’s 

* old peg as Captain Ahab. 


3 show will travel next to 
5 15 years, admitted it had made a mistake. Result: up to 
$ 45,000 students will be getting between 10 and 30 more 
points. Rizzio, who has been taking school math-enrich- 
ment lessons at 6 a.m. since eighth grade, won’t need the 
extra points: he scored 750 out of 800. 
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Michael Kinsley 


None Dare Call It Government 


Many libertarians are awfully nice, but most of their ideas are just plain awful 








T IS A SUPERFICIALLY APPEALING IDEA. IN HIS NEW BOOK, 

What It Means to Be a Libertarian, policy controversialist 

Charles Murray (co-author of The Bell Curve) proposes a 

“thought experiment”: allow businesses to opt out of regu- 
lations, provided they label their products as “unregulated.” 
Then let the customers decide for themselves whether they wish 
to pay the extra cost of, say, food or drugs that meet govern- 
ment standards. Murray has no doubt what most consumers 
will choose. And anyhow, who can object to a fair fight? 

The first problem with this idea is that many government 
regulations are for the benefit of people other than the product's 
consumer, or for society in general. Murray's understanding of 
the economic concept called “externali- 
ties”—situations, like air pollution, where 
my consumption imposes costs on you— 
comes and goes. But when he asserts that 
“few people” would pay extra for the ser- 
vices of a regulated dry cleaner, he misses 
the point completely. Dry cleaners are reg- 
ulated to keep noxious chemicals out of the 
environment. None of us can choose indi- 
vidually whether to buy that protection; 
we either buy it together—through the 
government—or not at all. 

But consider regulations that really 
are intended to protect the consumer. 
Why not give the consumer a choice? 
Well, even here, one person’s choice to 
opt out inevitably imposes costs on the | 
rest of us. Should health-insurance com- | 
panies refuse to cover the treatment when 
an unregulated drug backfires? Should the fire department 
refuse to rescue a family that chose to save money by buying a 
house that didn’t meet the fire code? : 

Libertarians always have an answer to such challenges: two 
kinds of health insurance, or privatizing the fire department, or 
a market in “safety vouchers,” or whatever. But it is typical of 
libertarian notions that they begin with a vision of a simpler 
life—freed from the burden of government—and end up with a 
vision of life that seems vastly more complicated. Like it or not, 
we are enmeshed with one another. Untangling the cords may 
appeal to some people as a matter of principle or taste, but it 
cannot be sold as a convenience. 

The libertarian paradigm is the right to commit suicide. 
Libertarians derive a whole system of rights from this one the 
way others might use the Golden Rule. If we all have the right 
to kill ourselves, why don’t we also have the right to take a one- 
in-a-million chance of killing ourselves by eating a hamburger 
that doesn’t meet government standards? And so on. 





It’s a clever argument, but a sterile and completely unreal 
analysis of the motivations of real people. Libertarians also have 
a charming tendency to reinvent the wheel. I once read a liber- 
tarian essay that began with a classic libertarian enthusiasm— 
private streets—then went on to an earnest discussion of such 
problems as intersections and stoplights. The author energeti- 
cally explained how private markets would eventually sort such 
things out by allowing the street industry to evolve into a giant 
street monopoly. Charles Murray comes close to this level of self- 
parody when he suggests that once the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration goes away, “the industry will need a respected 
third party to certify their drugs,” and a private agency 

will arise to perform the same function. 
Murray also sees the courts as a substitute 
for burdensome regulations. This is anoth- | 
er familiar libertarian enthusiasm: allow 
the classic common-law doctrines of negli- 
gence, duty and so on to decide when my 
behavior wrongly harms you. But we still 
have to draw a line between acceptable 
and unacceptable behavior. When does 
the smoke from your factory become an 
unfair imposition on me? When should a 
drug firm’s testing procedure be held in- 
adequate? These are policy issues, and 
conclusory legal terms like harm provide 
8no mystical correct answer. Allowing 
Sjudges to answer these questions, instead 
*of regulators, means arguing and settling 
Sthem dozens or hundreds of times instead 
~ Zof just once. It means the rules you must 
live by and the rules I must live by may be quite different, for 
no good reason. It means no certainty, until it’s too late, about 
what the rules are. Once again, the libertarian vision offers a 
“freedom” that may feel less than liberating in practice. 

The libertarian vision is appealing in many ways, and lib- 
ertarians are often appealing people. At Washington think 
tanks like the Cato Institute, they selflessly devote their lives to 
promoting the principle that unfettered pursuit of self-interest 
is the key to the good society. They earnestly beaver away, un- 
aware or unconcerned that their own devotion to the cause 
contradicts the cause itself. 

Many regulations are foolish. But the vision of a society 
with no government regulations is appealing only as a matter 
of rather exotic principle. Libertarians, like vegetarians, 
would be more than happy to live with the inconveniences of 
a world organized according to their principles. Where they go 
wrong is in suggesting that most other people would find it a 
nicer place to live. a 
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